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Hotes, 


RUSH-BEARING SUNDAY AT AMBLESIDE. 


No account of this ancient custom has appeared 
in ‘N. & Q” since August, 1850, when the pro- 
ceedings were briefly referred to in 1* §. ii, 197. 
I am therefore induced to send you particulars of the 
scene which occurred at St. Mary’s Church on Satur- 
day and Sunday, July 29 and 30. On Saturday 
the children assembled at the church room, and the 
rush-bearers being judiciously distributed, the pro- 
cession marched round the town, a local band 
leading the way, and the clergy taking part therein. 
Arrived at St. Mary’s Church, where the bells gave 
out a merry peal, the rush-bearings were taken 
inside, and placed in advantageous positions. These 
consisted of about two hundred crosses made of 
rushes and decorated with flowers, many of them 
being five feet in height. The Rev. C. T. Bayley, 
vicar, concluded the service with a short and 
appropriate address, referring specially to the 
custom of harvest, flower, and ne meen services, 


As the children left the church each received a 
square of gingerbread, according to custom. 

On Sunday the festival was continued, the 
sermon being preached by the Rev. F. Byard, 
curate. The subject of his discourse was based 
upon Psalm xcv. 1 and 2, ‘‘O come, let us sing 
unto the Lord,” &c., and his remarks dealt largely 


with the custom of rush-bearing. After addressing 
the congregation, he said :— 


** But there are, no doubt, many in our congregation 
this morning who are asking themselves the qu 
What does it all mean? What is rush-bearing? Why is 
the church adorned in this way with these floral emblems? 
And the question is a very natural one, Those of you 
who have teed in Ambleside all your lives, and take the 
annual rush-bearing as a matter of course, can hardly 
realize how much visitors from other parts of England 
and abroad are impressed with this local church festival 
of yours, and desire an explanation of its meaning, You 
will forgive me then if, for the benefit of such, I go over 
what is to many old and well-worn ground, and, though 
by no means an authority myself on the subject, try to 
supply those to whom a rush-bearing service is quite a 
new experience with a simple common-sense explanation 
of its origin and history, and its significance as a religious 
festival. Such a simple explanation is supplied to a 
certain extent by a hymn we sung together in church this 
morning :— 
Our fathers to the house of God, 
As yet a building rude, 
Bore offerings from the flowery eod, 
And fragrant rushes strew’d. 
= we, their children, ne’er forget 
he pious lesson given, 
But honour still, together met, 
The Lord of earth and heaven. 


It was the custom in old days in different parts of 
England for the primitive little churches of our fore- 
fathers to be carpeted with rushes, to protect the feet of 
worshippers from the cold earthen floor. These rushes, 
which were preferably of the sweet-scented kind, were 
renewed every year. And this renewing fermed the 
occasion of a village festival, which was made to coincide 
when possible with the annual dedication festival of the 
church. As time wore on, and the churches came to 
be paved with stone or wood, the rush-bearing was no 
longer necessary. But certain parishes continued to 
reserve the old custom and the festival accompanyi 
it, and though the rushes were no longer actually Neued 
to serve as a carpet, they were still brought into the 
church as in the old rush-bearing days, but formed into 
various devices, to symbolize Christian truths, and to 
keep alive the memories of the past. The custom, with 
various local modifications, still survives in some few old- 
fashioned parishes in England, notably at Warcop, 
Lancashire, at Grasmere, and at our own Ambleside. 
Of the local history of this ancient festival the in- 
formation that we possess israther scanty. But it seems 
robable that it dates from a very early period, long 
fore the Norman Conquest; and it is not unlikely that 
even before there was a separate place of worship here 
the inhabitants of Ambleside took their part in the rush- 
bearing at Grasmere, in the parish church. The 
festival at Ambleside seems always to have been held on 
the last Saturday in July, which is, roughly king, the 
Saturday next sfter St. Anne’s day, the 26th of this 
month. St, Anne, the mother of the Virgin, was the 
tron saint of Ambleside, and a tiny church exisied ia 
ce honour from very early times, to accommodate the 
worshippers of what was then a mere hamlet, At the 
beginning of this century a new and much larger church 
was built on the site of the old one, St. Anne’s on the 
Hill, popularly, though hardly correctly, described as the 
old church, This too, in its turn, was superseded in 
1854 by the handsome modern church in which we are 
worshipping to-day, dedicated very suitably to the Blessed 
Virgin, the daughter of St. Anne. It was soon after this 
that a great improvement was introduced Into the 
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festival, and the rush-bearings were ornamented with 
real flowers instead of the paper ones and ribbons with 
which they had formerly been adorned; and ever since 
the rush-bearing has been observed without intermission 
in much the same way, and invokes an increasing amount 
of interest from residents and visitors alike. Such, then, 
is a very brief outline of the history of this old rush- 

festival in which we are joining once again to- 
day. It is a beautiful old custom, and we cannot fail to 
take a lively interest in it......0ld customs have a use 
which new ones cannot possibly possess. They serve as 
a reminder of our connexion with the past. Old English 
custome remind us that we are English, with a noble 
line of ancestors to be proud of and to imitate, Old 
Church customs remind us thst we belong to the same 
divine institutions as our fathers did, and have a cha- 
racter to keep up as such. And tbis rush-bearing anni- 
versary is both. It is distinctly English and it is dis- 
tinctly Church, And so it is a standing witness and 
pledge of the antiquity and historical continuity of that 
grand old Church of England to which we bave the un- 
speakable privilege to belong.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


A Loxe Sentexce.—The recent death of Léon 
Cladel has recalled attention to the literary quality 
of his work. One of his peculiarities was the dis- 
like of the paragraph ; he preferred the solid page 
without a break, and showing none of the white 
spaces so dear to the mere bookmaker. Another 


was a passion for long sentences. The Figaro has 
reprinted from a book of Cladel’s, only published 


in 1885, but already become rare, one of excep- 
tional prolongation. This sentence is a literary 
curiosity, and is as remarkable for its clearness 
and vigour as for its extent. It gives the story of 
the campaign of 1870-71 in a single sentence—a 
veritable tour de force :— 

“ Historiens fidéles de cette campagne si malheureuse 
pour nos armes, ils dirent les troupes imprudemment 
éparpiliées au long de la frontiére de l'Est; les corps 
d’armée placés a de telles distances les uns des autres 
qu'il leur était impossible de se secourir réciproquement, 
les marches et contre-marches inutiles des divisions a 
travers une contrée appartenant 4 la France et dont 
personne cependant, pas méme les officiers de 1'état- 
major, ne connaissait les routes ni les cours d'eau, com- 
ment, sans vivres, sans souliers, parfois sans munitions, 
artillerie, cavalerie, infanterie, on allait péle-méle, tous 
ensemble, au hasard, tantét demi-morts de soif sous un 
soleil de plomb, tantdt affamés et transis sous une pluie 
battante ; le désarroi des chefs et le calme des soldats en 

résence de l'ennemi frappant toujours a4 l'improviste ; 
fe bravoure incomparable des Fantalons Rouges, 
marchant a découvert, au chant des clairons, au roule- 
ment des tambours, sur le Prussien sournois, taciturn>, 
rusé, qui, n‘affrontant jamais la décharge 4 bout portant 
et se dérobant sans cesse a la baionnette, démasquait 
tout a coup d’effroyables batteries sous le feu desquelles 
nos généraux imbéciles précipitaient escadrons et batail- 
lons, régiments et brigades; la fureur et la rage des 
noirs turcoe, attendant en vain du renfort, tombant, 
fusiliés de loin, sur les mitrailleuses prussiennes par eux 
conquises 4 l'arme blanche ; la magnifique assurance des 
ds cuirassiers chargeant au galop de leurs étalons 
normes sous une averse de mitraille, et mourant tous 
jusqu’av dernier pour le salut de l’armée engagée folle- 


ment un contre dix; l'horreur des champs de bataille, 
la nuit, aprés ces journées de carnage; les cam 
désolées oft, visibles sous la lumiére blafarde de la lune 
étendus — sur le sol, gisaient ¢d et la, autour des 
canons encloués et parmi des débris de fourgons, hussards, 
artilleurs, lanciers, zouaves, chasseurs, lignards, dragons, 
soldats de toutes armes, fantassins et cavaliers fauchés 
en masse par le shrapnel ; les plaintes des bleasés appelant 
des secoura qui ne devaient point venir ; l'angoisse et le 
rile affreux des agonisants; le regard invariable et cour- 
roucé des morts qui semblaient vivre encore, méme 
accuser quelqu’un; les lacs de sang et les amas de 
cadavres auprés desquels hurlaient des chiens en peine 
et s’effaraient des chevaux, hennissant, tout échevelés ; 
ensuite la déroute ! les difficultés presque insurmontables 
de la retraite; les rividres passées a gué, les fleuves 
travereés & la nage, les rampes labourées et les plaines 
marécageuses ob les pidétons s’enlizaient jusqu'aux 
aisselles, les chevaux jusqu'’au poitrail, et les canons 
jusqu’a la gueule, les montagnes escaladées sac au dos, et 
fusil aux dents, les foréts épaisses ot par l’incendie on 
se frayait passage, les ravins étroits ob l'on s’écrasait en 
fuyant ; le si¢ge des villes fortes, ob s’étaiont réfugiés 
les débris des armé-s écrasées en rase cam e; les 
jours de famine horrible ; les heures sinistres de l'assaut; 
celles du bombardement, oi palais, églises, maisons, 
éventrés par les obus, s’écroulaient avec un fracas infernal 
en engloutissant sous leurs ruines fumantes hommes, 
femmes, enfants ; celles encore plus cruelles du sac et du_ 
viol ; la démoraliration des généraux, qui parlaient con- 
stamment de plier, et la ténacité des soldats, qui, n’ayant 
plus de pain et n’ayant plus de cartouches, ne voulaient 
pas entendre parler de capitul«tion ; la stupeur, le dé- 
sespoir, la honte de cent soixante-dix mille hommes 
élite, obligés par leurs capitaines d’abandonner une 
citadelle imprenable, boulevard du pays, et de se rendre 
avec armes, bagages et drapeaux, au Prussien, qu’ils 
auraient mangé vif, s’ils avaient été commandés par un 
brave au lieu de létre par un traitre ; enfin, enfin ! les 
hurrahs d’une mukitude de Saxons, Heseois, Hanovriens, 
Wurtembergeois, Badois, Bavarois, Souabes, Poméra- 
niens, Prussiens, Silésiens et autres Allemands, tandis 
que, escortés des cuirassiers blancs de Bismarck et des 
noire hussards de la mort, le lache des laches, fumant 
flegmatiquement sa cigarette, passait en voiture sur les 
corps de vingt mille Francais, pour aller remettre au 
petit roi de Prusse la grande épée de la France,” 


The longest sentence in English that is known 
to me is one in Sir Thomas Urquhart’s ‘ Discovery 
parison wi e ut long-winded passage just 
cited. Wituam E. A. 

Manchester. 


Sepan-cnairn.—Mr. Sala, as I read him in 
a recent Echo, is exercised in his mind as 
to why a sedan-chair was so called. He con- 
siders the received theory, that the thing was 
so called because it was invented or manufactured 
at Sedan, not good enough. He propounds 
another theory: a sedan-chair was so called be- 
cause it was upholstered in “sedan” cloth. And 
he asks to have this theory confuted, “if practi- 
cable,” in ‘N. & Q.’ Now to confute Mr. Sala’s 
or any theory, there must needs be authority of 
some sort. And French authorities are singularly 
wanting in this matter. We are told that chaises- 
a-porteurs, known over here as sedan-chairs, were 
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“imported ” into France in 1617. As Sedan was 
not an integral portion of France till 1642, they 
might correctly be said to be “ imported ” thence. 
But the omniscient Larousse says nothing about 
their being manufactured there. On the contrary, 
one is given to understand that they were made in 
Paris itself. The first James’s Buckingbam is said 
to have used asedan in London. In 1634 they 
were common in this capital. But there is nothing 
to show that “sedan” cloth was familiar in the 
mouth here then—or ever. The ‘ Draper's Dic- 
tionary’ knows not the stuff. And further, it was 
not till Maréchal Fabert had annexed Sedan in 
1642 that money—his own included—came into 
the place, and that the cloth manufactory was 
started on any large scale. Pro tanto, this makes 
against Mr. Sala’s theory. W. F. Water. 


Moranr’s ‘ History or Essex.’—It may be 
of service, if no notice of the circumstance has 
previously been given in ‘N. & Q.,’ to record that 
a large MS, collection for Morant’s history is to be 
found in the museum at Colchester. The notes 
are contained in a series of covers, marked with 
the names of the various hundreds. I regret that 
Iam unable to give further particulars ; but my 
time in Colchester was limited and very fully 
occupied. It is probable, however, that the books 
contain notes which were not printed, and might be 
serviceable to inquirers. Perhaps some Essex 
antiquary, living in the neighbourhood, may be 
able to throw further light on this “~ aw 


“TrompeTtE Marine.” (See ‘Boot and Saddle,’ 
ante, p. 78.) —Mr. Bovcsrer will, I think, be 
glad to know that the “ marine trumpet ” together 
with its bow is figured in the third volume of plates 
to Rees’s ‘Cyclopedia’ (1820), being fig. 4 of 
plate xxv. in the ‘‘ Miscellany” division. And an 
odd-looking thing it is. F. Apams. 


Tae PariiaMent oF 1892.—The Parliament 
that met on August 4 is the thirteenth of the 

esent reign. Although, as yet, not quite the 
ongest among those of English sovereigns, the 
reign of Queen Victoria stands unique in the 
annals of Parliamentary history, having broken all 
previous records. Since the days of Henry VIIL., 
when Parliaments of more than one session began to 
be usual, no sovereign has called into being thirteen 
successive Parliaments. George III., in his reign 
of nearly sixty years, summoned but twelve, while 
Elizabeth and George IJ. — the only two other 
reigns of considerable length during the period— 
called and dissolved but ten and five respectively, 
A fact so unique in Parliamentary annals is worth 
noting in ‘N. & Q.’ W. D. Povk. 


Ivy ty Americs.—In the note on ‘ Old Bland- 


now an ivy-covered ruin,” and in the verses quoted 
there are the following lines :— 

And ‘round thee in thy loneliness 

Clings the ivy to thy wall. 

I believe I am correct in stating that our British 
ivy (Hedera helix of Linpwus) is not a native 
American plant, and I have been informed that 
attempts to grow the ivy in America have been 
unsuccessful. Possibly the plant intended is 
the Virginian creeper, which belongs to an allied 
it is very dissimilar from the ivy both in habit and 
appearance. If not the creeper, it would be in- 
teresting to know when and under what conditions 
the ivy was planted. Mr. Hiscame 
could give the information. . W. Davizs. 
Glenmore, Lisburn, Ireland. 


Tae Giapstone GiIncERBREAD.—In a 
delivered at Acomb, on June 30, Mr. J. Grant 
Lawson, Conservative candidate for the Thirsk and 
Malton Division of Yorkshire, thus explained the 
significance of this gingerbread, which stands a 
good chance of gaining historic immortality :— 

“He regretted the incident at Chester, where Mr: 
Gladstone was unfortunately injured. It was the custom 
in Ireland to make gingerbread, and throw them for 
luck, as we in England throw rice at marriage times; 
and he hoped the woman threw the gingerbread-nut at 
Mr. Gladstone not through anger, but for luck.” — York- 
shire Herald, July 1, 

This is the first time I have heard of gin 
bread-nuts being thrown for luck; but I think I 
have read of Lincolnshire swains at fair times 
tossing nuces at the ladies whom they favoured. 
I hope Mas. Gomme will tell us something, in her 
book on cakes, of the esoteric virtues of ginger- 
bread ; for I suspect its wide popularity rests on 
more than its intrinsic merits, though they be 
great and varied. It is a far cry from the crisp 
delight of brandy-snap to the solid satisfaction of 
“ Barney Cassel gingerbread, the best i’ t’ warld” 
—though it is not I who say so—and to the teeth- 
defying Pfefferkuchen, which is offered as a season- 
able delicacy at the Jahrmarkt at Hanover, and 
doubtless otherwhere. ‘‘ Gingerbread husbands” 
were among the wares imported by the travelli 
bazaar proprietors who in former days gathe 
together for the Mid-Lent Fair held “at that 
Capus, or Paradise of Pleasure, which was then, 
and is still, called Grantham,”* a place which 
prides itself on a hollow and spicy delight of its 
ownm (the recipe came from Newark) which has 
never developed beyond pate. I am not sure that 
I ever saw the “husbands,” but I believe they 
were covered with gold leaf. Until one knows 
this, the exact force of the locution “To get the 
gilt off the gingerbread” can scarcely be appre- 
ciated. At Mid-Lent, in Antwerp, gingerbread 


ford Church, Virginia’ (see ante, p. 104), your 
correspondent states that ‘* the church itself......is 


*® Besant’s ‘Let Nothing Fey Dismay,’ Christmas 
number of All the Year Round 1882 ,p, 1 
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in quasi-human form is vended, and cal. d Mi- 
carime ; little ships are also provided a: appro 
rp confectionery. It is at the gingerbread ta: 
ld every spring in the Faubourg St. Antoine, a° 
Paris, that the culs de jatte reap harvest. 
Sr. 
[The “ husbands” are familiar in England. Ginger- 
bread cakes fifty years ago were commonly gilt. } 


Joun Westey.—I have heard it asserted with 
much confidence that John Wesley, when writing 
or discoursing on education, laid down, among 
others, two principles. One was that the natural 
tastes of a boy should not be considered, but rather 
thwarted; and the second was that he should 
have no time given him for play. For his time 
Wesley was in many respects a wise and far-seeing 
man; it does not seem probable that he should 
have talked such arrant nonsense ; but I amin a 

t degree ignorant of his life, and still more of 

is biography. a some of your readers who 

are familiar with the knowledge which I lack can 
tell whether these things are so. ASTARTE. 


Rents 1n 1713.— 

“€To be sold, A New Lease-hold Brick House in Smith- 
street, Westminster, No. 5, with Three Rooms on a Floor, 
with the Household Goods or without ; about 38 years to 
come in the Lease, the improved Rent 35/. per Annum, 
at 40s. per Annum Ground Rent; being the late Dwelling- 
House of a Gentlewoman deceased. Inquire at the said 
House, or of Mr. John Crouch in Crutched Fryars.”— 
Daily Courant, No, 3505, Jan, 6, 1712/13, HEB 


Browse, or Axspot’s Ropixe.—Sir Anthony 
Browne, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, died 
1567, was son of Sir Wistan (or Whiston) Browne, 
of Abbot’s Roding, Essex. The interesting point 
is that Thomas Roper, of Eltham, died 1597, 
ne of Sir Thomas More, married Lucy, 

ughter of one Sir Anthony Browne, who died in 
1548 ; and Sir William Roper, son of the above 
Thomas, married Catherine, daughter of the Chief 
Justice Browne named above. 

Mr. Fosse, in his ‘Lives of the Judger,’ states 
that Sir Anthony Browne, the Chief Justice, “ left 
no issue.” I am unable to show that these two 
Sir Anthonys were related. A 


Tornitt Fretps Prisoy.—Until within the 
last few months the doorway of the old Tothill 
Fields Prison or Bridewell was to be seen built 
up against the Sessions House, Broad Sanctuary, 

estminster, with a tablet above it, bearing the 
following quaint inscription: ‘Here are several 
sorts of work for the poor of the parish of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, as also the county, according 
to law, and for such as live idly in this City and 
liberty of Westminster. Anno 1655.” The prison 
had ceased to be used in 1836, but this particular 

ion of it seems to have remained in situ till 


occupied. The Sessions House, built in 1805, from 
the designs of S. P. Cockerell, father of Prof. 
C. R. Cockerell, R.A., has now been levelled with 
the ground. I venture to hope that this quaint 
inscription is preserved. Norman. 


Two Stavonic Names ror Sunpay. — In 
Russian as well as in the other Slavonic languages 
and dialects, Bulgarian and Serbian, Cekh or 
Bohemian and Polish, there are two characteristic 
common names for Sunday, which may deserve to 
be pointed out with regard to their original meaning, 
viz. (1) ne-délya, i.¢., no work, day of rest, whi 
name was extended, as pars pro toto, to designate 
the whole week, and readily explains, at the same 
time, the Slavonic name for Monday, Po-nedélnik, 
i.¢., the day following upon the day of rest ; (2) 
Vos-kresente, i.e., dvaoraccs (day of) resurrection, 
to which the Polish cognate term, viz., “ z-mart- 
wych-wstanie,” ¢.¢., from the dead rising, may be 
added as one of the most expressive specific 
Christian names for Sunday, reminding ye | 
faithful Christian of that final day on which 
7? souls which fell asleep shall awake to a 
ife. 


Tue ‘Times’ AND THE ‘Saxon CHRONICLE,’ 
—In the Times of July 21, under the “ Reviews of 
Books,” we read :— 

* Historical students and antiquaries have, within the 
last few years, become keenly alive to the importance of 
the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ a compilation of the time of King 
Alfred, of which seven manuscripts are extant,”’ 

The writer omits to explain how “ a compilation of 
the time of King Alfred” can contain an account of 
the Norman kings up to the death of Stephen and 
the coming of Henry Plantagenet. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Henry Knottys, M.P., prep 1583.— He was the 
eldest of the seven sons of Sir Robert Knollys, K.G. 
In the enumeration of his parliamentary bonours 
in the last volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ there is, I believe, an error that it may 
be well to correct. When two men bearing the 
same names sit in one and the same Parliament it 
is not always an easy task to distinguish between 
them. The parliamentary honours of the numerous 
members of the Knollys family in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries are very confusing. 
To each of the Elizabethan Parliaments of 1563, 
1571, and 1572, we find ‘‘ Henry Knollys esq.” as 
the member for two constituencies. These clearly 
were uncle and nephew, the brother and the son 
of Sir Robert, K.G., both of whom, by a singular 
coincidence, died within a few months of each 
other. The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
says that it was the uncle who sat for Reading in 
1563, the nephew being M.P. for Shoreham. But 


884, when it was placed in the position it lately 


the De Tabley MS. list of Parliament, 1571, which 
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is confirmed by Browne Willis, expressly styles the 
M.P. for Reading in that Parliament “ Henry 
Knollys Junior,” and it may safely be assumed 
that he represented the same constituency in the 
Parliament preceding. For future reference I 
would add that Henry Knollys, senior, was M.P. 
for Grampound, 1547-52; Shoreham, 1563-67 ; 
Guildford, 1571 ; Christchurch, 1572-83. Henry 
Knollys, junior, was M.P. for Reading, 1563- 67 
and 1571; Oxfordshire, 1572-83. According to 
the Hatfield MS. list of the first Parliament of 
Edward VI. a Henry Knollys also represented 
Portsmouth in 1547-52. He could be neither of 
the foregoing, and was, I take it, one of the Hamp- 
shire Knollyses, probably the father of Sir Henry 
Knollys, Clerk Comptroller to Charles I. 
W. Dz. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Tuomas Wuite, Kyt., Lorp Mayor or 
Lonpow, 1553.—In the ancient library of the Town 
Hall at Leicester is a framed panel (about 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 3ft. 6in.), popularly known as “the arms of 
Sir Thomas White,” founder of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, Lord Mayor in 1553, and Merchant Taylor 
of London, a great benefactor to that company and 
to the town of Leicester. For generations the 
panel has been overlaid with successive coats of 
varnish, with the result that the original painting 
and inscription had practically disappeared ; but 
in December last the varnish was very carefully 
removed and the whole panel now appears in its 
pristine colours. The arms of Sir Thomas are not 
displayed, but the upper part of the panel has on 
its left-hand side the royal arms, and on the right 
the arms of the Merchant Taylors of London, 
both most beautifully painted, while below them 
is the following quaint testimony to Sir Thomas’s 
bounty :— 

T.P.M, 1610) Svr Thomas White, § Merchant Tailor and 

J.B.M. 1783 Knight. { Citiesen of London. 

Lo here a ship a merchant roial fravght, 

With store of wealth : from whoes rich sid’s ynsovght 

Plentie of mettall hath been larglie given 

White name : white gifts, white sovle, white saint in 

heaven 

Whoes arms wee : (lest wee shew ovr selfs ingrate,) 

Properly blazond here doe celebrate 

The which eternall monvmente shal be : 

Of White's renowne to all posteritie. 

Dye then and rot and stinke yov hviks of shame, 

Who charg’d with wealth have nothing bvt the name 

Of dying rich : whoe’s tombs shall never speak, 

Yovr praise : one White shall all yovr credit break. 
DanizL 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Scnoor Feasts on St. Grecory’s Dar.— 
William Carleton, in his Irish ‘Hedge School,’ 
describes a “Gregory,” as the feast was usually 
called. It was, we are told, always held on St. Gre- 


where the festival was held, and were at libe 
for that day to conduct themselves as they pl 

If the children of two opposite parties chanced to 
be at the same school they usually had a fight, of 
which the master was compelled to feign ignorance, 
In districts where there were Protestant schools a 
battle royal commonly took place between the 
opposite establishments in some field lying half 
way between them. ‘‘ Gregories” were at one 
time common all over Europe, but the programme 
of the festivities did not seem to be the same every- 
where. Thus Ipolyi, in his ‘ Magyar Mythologia,’ 
quotes Dugonics, who in the last century was an 
eye-witness of a ‘‘Gregory” at Medgyes, in 
Transylvania. The pupils played at soldiers, 
marched through the town with flying colours, 
some on horseback, others on foot, flourishing 
their toy weapons, “‘ but hurting no one.’ This 
inoffensive display of martial vigour gave rise in 
Hungary to the sobriquet *‘ St. Gregory’s knight’ 
as applied to a harmless blusterer. The perambu- 
lation (umbgeen) ‘‘ as of old” is referred to in the 
Schulmeister Ordnung of Munich of 1563. Ne 
doubt these school feasts are a degenerated sur- 
vival of the feast instituted for school children by 
Pope Gregory the Great (circa a.p. 590). Accord- 
ing to Dr. Adolph Drechsler, of Dresden, it was 
introduced into Protestant schools by Philip 
Melanchthon. L. L. K. 


MARGATE AND THE ‘ GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINe 
—In ‘ Heywood’s Illustrated Guide to Margate’ 
we read :— 

“ Margate stood high in popular favour during the 
reign of George III. About ten years after his accession, 
a most glowing account of the place appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine.” 

x. quotation is then given, which commences 
us :— 

“ The town and harbour of Margate are situated on 
the east side of a fine, clean, sandy bay, which is so 
directly open to the North Ocean that a vessel taking her 
departure from Margate, and steering her course north- 
half-east, would touch no land till she arrived on the 
coast of Greenland, in the latitude of 75° north, after a 
run of 1,380 miles.” 

I need hardly remark that the course indicated 
would carry the vessel to the coast of Norway, not 
of Greenland, the easternmost part of which is 
fully 20° to the west of Margate ; but I had the 
curiosity to see whether the quotation was cor- 
rectly taken from the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
found it was (from vol. xli. for the year 1771) 
excepting that for ‘‘ North Ocean” we should read 
Northern Ocean. So far was the author of the 
‘Guide’ from suspecting an erratum of “ east” for 
west in his authority that he repeats the same 
statement a few pages further on. 

Perhaps a little information on the means of 
reaching Margate in those days may be just now 


gory’s Day (March 12); the pupils brought pro- 
vender and drink to the edbalimestens house, 


interesting to some of your readers. According 
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to the article in question, stage coaches then left | ] ’ 
London for Canterbury every day, Sundays | issued some eleven or twelve years ago. This book 


1880-1889, in continuation of a similar volume 


excepted, at five o'clock in the morning, reaching | is calculated to be useful for reference by those 
their destination about four in the afternoon, fare | who wish to study the “ Thunderer’s” opinion of 
12s. each person ; other coaches, called “‘ machines,” | some of our great men ; but I should like to draw 
holding only four inside, left an hour later and | the attention of the proprietors of the Times to 
charged 15s. “ From Canterbury another machine | two serious defects, which ought to be remedied 
(which runs all the summer) takes the passengers | when the next decade is closed, and its worthies 
on to Margate the same day at 4s. each.” Thus | come to be reimmortalized in this way: First, the 
the whole distance from London to Margate was | book is two years and a quarter too late. Secondly, 
accomplished in thirteen or fourteen hours, at a| the index is ‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
charge of either nineteen or sixteen shillings. It | with a view to giving every one who wants to find 
must have been splendid travelling for those | biography the greatest amount of trouble. For 
times, occupying not much more than twice the | example, Archibald Campbell Tait is indexed as 


time the steamers do now. W. T. Lywy. 


Blackheath. 


“ Canterbury, The Archbishop of ”; Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot as “Durham, The Bishop of”; and the 
authoress of ‘ Adam Bede’ appears under G(!), as 


Witt or Epwarp, Eart or SHRewssury, | “George Eliot.” Again, for some occult reason 


1617.—The will, of which the following is an| John Bright a pears as “Bright, Mr.,” cheek 
abstract, is indexed at York as ‘‘ Earle, Edward, | jow] with “ Srewaiee, Robert.” To those of 3 


Shrewsbury,” so that it may perhaps not be known. 
At all events, any one wanting it would scarcely 
look for it where it is in the index :— 

January 15, 1617.—I have conveyed my moiety 
of the manor of Langford, co. Notts, to the use 
of my executors for five years for my debts and 
—_ I appoint my wife Jane sole executrix. 

y most worthilie beloved mother-in-law Katb., 
Lady Ogle, a gilt cup with cover, value 30/. 
Sister y Grace Cavendish, and sister-in-law 
Lady Kath. Cavendish, similar bequests. Nephews 
Sir Wm. Cavendish and Mr. Chas. Cavendish a 
ring, value 20/., each. Cousin Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, Knt. and Bart., and niece Lady Anne 
Savile, a gilt cup with cover, value 20/., each. 
Cousin Mr. Claudius Delavale 100/., and an 
annuity of 40l. for life, out of my manor 
of Rockadine, co. Salop, and my coal mines 
there. My servant Edward Gray 100/., and 
a like annuity for life. My servant and cousin 
Thomas Ogle, of Tricklington, co. Northumber- 
land, 1001. a year for life out of my moiety of the 
manor of Langford. Servant Kath. Widdering- 
tov, 1001. a year for life. Servant Wm. Pennell, 
201. a year. Servant Wm. Nevill, a house at Ruf- 
ford, co. Notts, for life. Servants John Bawdwyn 
and Bryan Babthorpe. Supervisors, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Sir Richard Hutton, Kat., Justice 
of Common Pleas, and Sir John Jackson, Kat. 
Witnesses, Thomas Ogle, Henry Cokeson, James 
Whithead, and William Ormeston. 

Codicil, dated February 3 following, gives to 
poor of Rotherham, 100/.; Bottle, 10/.; Sheffield, 
100/.; and Pontefract, 1001. 

Proved September 9, 1618, by the executrix, 
Jane, Countess of Shrewsbury. 

A. Gissons, F.S.A. 


‘Eminent Persons.’—Under this title there 
was issued in May of the current year aseriesof some 


who know the outlines of these biographies with- 
out referring to the book such entries are more 
amusing than inconvenient ; but to an outsider, 
say a Frenchman ora United-Statesiap, they would 
cause a great expenditure of useless labour. Again, 
Why has not such a book areal index? It would 
then be worth four or five times what it is now to 
each reader, and that at a cost to its publishers of 
not more than two or three pounds. 
Some years ago the same publishers issued a 
little volume containing the Times ‘ Annual Sum- 
maries’ for twenty-five years. It is a reall 
valuable book to the man who has the time an 
patience to index it for himself. Most of us, 
whose work lies in other directions, but who 
sometimes have occasion to refer to its pages, 
mentally execrate the memory of the man who 
carefully defeated his own object in publishing the 
book, and ours in searching in it, by omitting to 
have it indexed. 

Proprietors of the Times, from Walter to Cony- 
beare, please note. Q. V. 


Nicnotas Kratzer.—No allusion is made in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ to the 
current belief that Kratzer was probably the 
designer of the old astronomical clock at Hampton 
Court. According to the palace ‘Guide,’ written 
by Mr. Ernest Law, the clock was originally made 
for Henry VIII. in 1540, as is proved by an old 
inscription with that date. The initials N. O. 
stamped on an iron bar on the inside of the dial, 
may be, as suggested by Mr. Law, the clock- 
er’s initials who made the works. There is, I 
believe, no doubt about the fact that Kratzer was 
the maker of the clock at Christ as £ 


Martin Luivetyy. (See x. 168.)—In a 
notice by Dr. Bliss of Martin Lluelyn, one of his 


forty-three biographies reprinted from the Times, 


predecessors as Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
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reference is made to a mention of Lluelyn and his 
family in Bishop Patrick’s I 
have searched the edition of 1839, as well as that 
of 1858, forming part of the bishop’s works in nine 
volumes, without finding the mention referred to. 
If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ should have happened 
to come across any such mention by Bishop 
Patrick, I should be greatly obliged to him by 
his telling me where to look for it, and all the 
more so if it includes Lluelyn’s first wife. 

Wood, who in his ‘Athenw’ confesses an 
ignorance of Lluelyn’s right name, strange in the 
case of the head of a hall of his own time, and 
offers his readers a choice of three names, makes 
elsewhere curious mention of his wife. In ‘ Life 
and Times of Anthony Wood’ (Ox. Hist. Soc., 
vol. i., 1891) I find the following, apparently from 
* Indices annis 1660-1680’: ‘* 1660, May 21, 
M., Dr. Llowellin, principal of St. Mary hall, with 
his yong wife.” Now, as the second of Liuaelyn’s 
children who survived him died in 1729, aged 
seventy-seven, Mrs. Lluelyn cannot have been 
married later than 1650, may have been married 
much earlier, and, however youthful at the time, 
must have ceased to call for remark on that score 
ten years later. She did not long survive this 
notice, for Lluelyn married his second wife in 
1662. I should be interested to know what the 
bishop or any one else has to say about her. I am 
acquainted with the later notice of Lluelyn and his 
family in Loveday’s ‘ Life of Isaac Milles,’ and of 
the mention of the whole of Lluelyn’s surviving 
family on his tombstone at Wycombe. I know also 
the references to Lluelyn in the ‘ Fasti,’ as well as 
in the ‘ Athenw’ and in Gutch’s ‘ Wood’s Hist. 
Oxford,’ and the mention made of him by Win- 
stavley, Watt, Chalmers, Gilbert, Langley, Parker, 
Hunter, Ellis, Neale, and Burrows. 

KILLIGREW. 


Queries, 

We must request co ndents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Rosert Lows.—The ‘‘Ex luce lucellum” 
epigram has been duly recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ 
araee that the following had been, but cannot 

it :-— 

Lucifer aggrediens ex luce haurire lucellum 

Incidit in tenebras : lex nova fumus erat. 
In what village of Northamptonshire is the tomb- 
stone with the epitaph on Henry Kembill Lowe, 
80 marvellously like the lines on Robert Lowe 
which went round London one day in 1866, and 
which are the opening and closing lines of a so-called 
‘Epitaph by W. E. Gladstone,’ which appeared 
in the Owl of July 11? In the index to Baker's 
‘ Northamptonshire,’ I fiad “ Lowe, Epitaph,” only 


to be disappointed by what I find in the text, 
which gives nothing more than the name of William 
Lowe, who died at Newbottle, in 1717, at the age 
of fifty-one. KILLIGREW, 


Rapetais Boox-prate.—An ex-libris of un- 

questionable authority is said to exist in a French 
rivate collection of books in an Aldine Plato. 

o startling is this that I give the exact words of 
M. Georges D’Albenas, ‘ Les Portraits de Rabelais,’ 
Montpellier, 1880 :— 

* Nous devons également un généreux concours a notre 
excellent ami, le professeur C. Cavalier, dont la riche 
bibliothéque renferme une collection importante sur 
Rabelais; on y voit un exemplaire du Platon d’Alde 
avec un _— ex libris de l’illustre écrivain Tourangeau- 
indiscutablement authentique.” 

Is anything known concerning this? Here would 
be a treasure for the Ex-Libris Society to repro- 
duce, RBAN. 


‘*A FLY ON THE CORPORAL.”—Is there any 
reference to, or quotation of, this expression in 
English literature -E, X 


Crosspows.—Freeman, in an essay, speaks of 
crossbows as cruel compared with long bows, and 
forbidden by (ecclesiastical?) councils. Why 
cruel; and in which council condemned?. M. 


‘Tron Vircin oF NouremBerc.”—Will any 
one supply me with trustworthy information as to the: 
origin and use made of the famous instrument of 
torture known as the “Iron Virgin of Nuremberg”? 

VERITAS. 

Inverness. 

[We possess a volume on this subject, on which, un- 
fortunately, we cannot lay our 


“Le cHren pe Jean ve La 
paix s’éloigne,’ écrivait d’Argenson 4 Voltaire, 
‘comme le chien de Jean de Nivelle’” (‘ Maurice 
de Saxe et le Marquis d’Argenson,’ par le Duc de 
Broglie, i. 258). ill some one please explain 
the allusion ? . K. Laveuron. 

{Le chien de Jean de Nivelle 
Qui s’en va quand on |'appelle. 

This well-known French proverb is applied to any one 
who fails to appear when he is wanted, who runs away 
when called. Jean de Nivelle was the eldest son of 
Jean 11, de Montmorency, and was born about 1423. 
He espoused the cause of the Duke of Burgundy against 
the orders of King Louis XI. and the wish of his fatber, 
who disinherited him. “Jean de Nivelle était devenu 
en France 4 cause du refus qu’il fit de répondre a l’appel 
de son roi un objet de haine et de mépris, et le peuple 
lui donna le surnom injurieux de chien, de la le proverbe 
— dont la véritable signification fut bientét 
oubliée ” (Bouillet, ‘ Dictionnaire d’ Histoire ’).) 


oF Biacktow, Totrineton, Lan- 
CASHIRE.—Thomas and Jane, his wife, born 1656 
and 1674. Having a prayer-book of Queen Anne’s 
time, 1707, belonging to them, in which mention is 
made of seeing ‘‘ the latter end of my Great Bible 
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for the beginning of the Pedigree,” can any 

reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give me information 

where I could hear of the said Bible ?—and I shall 

be greatly obliged. A. B. Swansox. 
48, Ventnor Villas, Brighton. 


“ Penny Gieex.”—In Mr. Froude’s ‘ Divorce 
of Catherine of Aragon’ (p. 443) I read, “ Of John 
Kite, Bishop of Carlisle, little is known, save that 
Sir William Kingston said he used to play ‘ penny 
gleek’ with him.” What was “‘ penny gleek” ? 

. W. Penny. 

Wokingham. 

Gleek isa @ played by three persons with forty- 
fous cards. no doubt, the stakes, 
A full description of the game is given in ‘ Wit’s Inter- 
preter,’ long extracts from which are inserted in Nares’s 

Glossary,’ } 


Bate, Mrxiaturist.—In the Catalogue of 
Miniatures on loan at South Kensington, 1865, 
| tee 6, is mentioned a portrait of the third Countess 

ladogan, enamel, by Bate. Can any correspondent 
give me information about this miniaturist, or 
other references ? Curator. 

Holburne Museum, Bath. 

W. Bate, of London, miniaturist, exhibited, between 
1799 and 1827, eight miniatures at the Royal Academy. | 
Arcusisnor Tenison’s Arms: Bisnor Tgnison 
(or Mearn).—Can any of your readers inform me 
how Archbishop Tenison came to use (as he did) 
the following arms: Gu., three leopards’ faces or, 
jessant de lis az. a head engrailed or? These are 
given to him in Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ and the name 
is there misspelt “ Tennison.” The right Tenison 
armas are those granted in 1660 to Dr. Philip 
Tenison, Archdeacon of Norwich, which are also 
given in the ‘ Armory,’ and are as follows: Sa., 
a fess embattled arg., in chief three doves of the 
last. The archbishop was nephew of Dr. Philip, 
and he appears to have used arms which are also 
credited to a branch of the Dennis family (see 
‘Armory ’). I believe it is no longer alleged that the 
name Tenison has any connexion with or derivation 
from the Christian name Dennis, from which Lower 
derives Tennison. What is the origin of the sur- 
name? I may add that Lord Tennyson bears 
arms only varying in a tincture from those used 
by the archbishop (“over all a bend az.”). Was 
Richard Tenison, Bishop of Meath, who was born 
in 1640 at Carrickfergus (of which town his father, 
Major Thomas Tenison, was sheriff, 1645), any 
relation to the archbishop’s family; and, if so, 
what was the relationship? Siema Tav. 

Hobart, Tasmania, 


O’Suttivaw Bere Famity. — WIll any one 
who is interested in the pedigree of the O'Sullivan 
family be so kind as to communicate with me ? 


D. R. P. B 
Fenagh House, Bagenalstown. 


Buount, Eart or Devo, orn Eart or Devor- 
suiret,—In the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ (vol. v. p. 240) I find ‘* Blount, Charles, 
Earl of Devonshire, and eighth Lord Mountjoy 
(1563-1606), second son of James, sixth Lord 
Mountjoy,” &c. In the “Index of Hereditary 
English, Scottish, and Irish Titles of Honour, 
Edward Sully, F.R.S., F.S.A., Index Society, 
1880,” I find “Devon, Blount (see Mountjoy, 
Ear!, 1603, s.p. 1606 ext.,” and “‘ Mountjoy (or 
Montjoy) Blount, Baron, 1465, merged in Devon, 
1603, s.p. 1606 ext.” Which is right, Devon or 
Devonshire? In the notice in the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ which is by Mr. S. L. Lee, it is Devonshire 
throughout, except where an excerpt from Laud’s 
‘ Diary’ is quoted: ‘* My cross about the Earl of 
Devon’s ‘ marriage,’ which he asserts was for many 
years a bar to his preferment in the Church,” &c. 
It is hardly satisfactory to find, on turning to the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xiv. p. 449, “ Devon or 
Devonshire, Earls of (see Blount, Charles; 
Courtenay, Edward and Henry).” You don’t seem 
to get “nae farrarder” by that, and still can’t tell 
“ t? other from which.” 

Courtenay is, of course, the family name of the 
Earls of Devon, still extant, but, to make confusion 
worse confounded, I see in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ the 
following description of the arms of the Earls of 
Devon: ‘ Quarterly, first and fourth or, three tor- 
teaux for Courtenay ; second and fourth or, a lion 
rampant az, for Redvers (the old Earls of Devon- 
shire).” In Woodward and Burnet’s ‘ Heraldry’ 
(W. & A. K. Johnston, 1892) I find, at p. 93, 
“ Barry nebuly of or and sable (plate vii. fig. 3) is 
the coat of Blount, Earl of Devon ”; but at p. 561, 
“Ta 1627 Monntjoy-Blount, natural son of Charles 
Earl of Devonshire, was created an English Baron, 
and in the next year Earl of Newport.” Agair, at 

. 214 reference is made to “Rivers, Earls of 

evon,” &c. In the Index to the Titles of 
Honour, which is generally very accurate and 
exhaustive, I find no Rivers, Earl of Devon, but 
** Devon, Redvers de, Earl, temp. Henry I. to 
1293 s.p., Courtenay 1335 to 1461 attainted, ext.” 
Really the further I go the deeper I seem to get. 
Can any of your readers help me out ? 
J. B. Fremine. 


“Tae Grow-ror-EVER AQuaTALis.” — What 
magazine did the following appear in, and what was 
the date 


“ About thirty-five years ago an amus article 
appeared in Chambers's Journal, All the Year Rownd, or 
some other montbly publication of that period, giving 
an account of the introduction into this country of the 
fearful pest which so effectually blocked up or impeded 
the navigation of so many canals and small rivers, and 
threw numbers of men out of employment. A small 
piece of the plant was sent to an Englishman in a bottle, 
vith the hope that be might live long to receive the 


tanks of grateful country.” 
F, Peacock. 


i 
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Couper, Great Downy, co. Westmeata.—I 
should be glad of any information about this old 
family. Also for the remainder of an old hunting 
song, the only lines of which I recollect are— 

Cooper of the Downs 
On Brown's little mare 
Came rolling with the hounds. 
W. Henry Cooper. 
The Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W, 


AvutHor or Book Wantep.—Who was the 
author of the following little book ?— 

“ Admonitions from the Dead, in Epistles to the 
Living ; addressed by Certain Spirits of both Sexes, to 
their Friends or Enemies on Earth, with a View either 
to condemn or justify their Conduct while alive; and to 
promote the Cause of Religion and Moral Virtue. Lon- 
don, Printed for R. Baldwin, in Pater-noster Row. 
MDCCLIV,” 

Amongst the epistles is one from Joseph Addison 
tothe author of ‘Tom Jones,’ which deals in a 
very candid spirit with the character and works 
of one whom the author allows to be, in his way, 
the first writer of his age and nation. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


ArticLe 1x Periopicat Sotent.—A paper 
appeared within the past few years in a periodical 
showing in a very striking manner that, through 
the ramification of families, there was such an 
interfusion of blood that no class or order could 
claim to be entirely independent of any other 
class or order, from the highest to the lowest. Can 
any of your readers give a clue to where this article 
can be found ? E. P. B. 


_ Burien Famity.—I should obliged for avy 
information as to Richard Butler, of Cnoctoferr, 
Knt., who signed the oath and propositions of 
the Irish Confederates, 1641. Was he any rela- 
tion to Richard Butler, of Knocktopher, in Lein- 
ster, who married Mary, daughter of Kennedy 
Brien, of Killernan, co. Limerick, and widow of 
Daniel Ryan? She subsequently married James 
Molony, of Kiltanon, co. Clare. I think the date 
of her first marriage was Aug. 10, 1671. 
ALFRED Mo tory. 
22, Hugh Street, S.W, 


Squaiter.—I am informed that an implement 
known by this name was (perhaps is) used in the 
New Forest, Hampshire, as a missile. It was 
described as a knob or plummet of lead, attached 
to a stout rod. With practice the whole affair 
could be thrown, with good aim, a long distance, 
and was used, among other uses, for knocking 
squirrels down off lofty branches. Owing to its 
weight and force, it was not diverted from its 
course by small twigs, and its weight also brought 
it to the ground agaio. If this implement is known 
to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ I should like to see an 
exact description of its construction and powers or 


capabilities ; to learn over what area it is known ; 
and whether there is any reason to think it has 
come down from prehistoric times. 
W. H. Parrerson. 
Belfast. 


‘Tue Universat Specrator.’—I shall be 
thankful for any information respecting the real 
author of the following work, ‘‘ Henry Stonecastle ” 
being, I presume, a nom de plume :— 

The Universal Spectator. By Henry Stonecastle, of 
Northumberland, Esq. London: Printed for D. Browne, 
R, Nutt, T. Astley, A. Millar, and J. Ward, MpccLv1, 
(4 vole, sm. 8vo.). Advertisement, The following Essays 
are collected from a Weekly Paper, which made ite first 
Appearance in Oct., 1728, favoured with all the En- 
couragement which could be desired from the Publick, &c, 

WELFORD. 

Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Nicnotas Barnam.—Is there any known por- 
trait, engraved or otherwise, of this person, who 
was serjeant-at-law temp. Elizabeth ? 

F, Jamzs. 

Maidstone. 


Porms 1x THE ‘ Greek AntHoLocy.’— Where 
can I find the original of Hybrias the Cretan’s 
“ My spear, my sword, my shaggy shield” (p. 107 
in Mr. Graham R. Tomson’s selection from the 
‘Greek Anthology,’ in the “Canterbury Poets” 
edition)? The translation is by John Leyden, I 
presume Sir Walter Scott’s friend. Also, where 
is the original of the lovely Opjvos—if so bright 
and hopeful a song can be called a dirge—at p. 44 
of the same edition, marked “ Anonymous (or 
Callimachus ?),” translated by Mr. William M. 
Hardinge? It begins, “ Dead, my firstborn? no! 
to a better country departed.” Also, the pretty 
‘Nautilus’ poem of Callimachus, p. 90? 

None of the above poems (to the best of my 
belief) is in Didot’s excellent edition of the 
‘ Anthologia,’ 2 vols. 1864 and 1872. I say to 
the best of my belief, because it is ible that in 
such a sea of poetry as the ‘Greek Anthology’ I 
may have overlooked them. 

In case Mr. Graham Tomson should see my 
note, may I take this opportunity of thanking him 
for his delightful little selection? I find it an 
excellent guide in my ‘“‘anthological” studies. 
‘The labour we delight in physics pain.” 

Mr. Tomson, in his introductory note, says that 
Sainte-Beuve has written “ admirably of this sweet 
singer of Syria,” i.¢., Meleager. I presume this 
is in Sainte-Beuve’s ‘ Causeries du Lundi.’ The 
‘Causeries’ being a pretty extensive work—twenty- 
eight volumes in all, I believe—it must be rather 
laborious to find any particular ‘Causerie’ unless 
one has some idea where to look, even if the 
*Qauseries du Lundi’ were at hand, which 
are not. Will Mr. Tomson or some one else 
me the date or dates of Sainte-Beuve’s paper or 
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see on Meleager? I have a little selection 
the ‘ Causeries,’ in the “Clarendon Press” 
series, containing twelve papers, and amongst these 
is one on Leonidas of Tarentum, another of the 
* Anthology’ poets. Are the ‘ Causeries’ indexed ? 
JosaTHan Bovuceisr. 


Beplics. 
THE ATOMIC THEORY. 
(8 S. i. 494; ii. 50.) 

I cannot refer to Sir Humphry Davy's opinions 
on this subject; but it would seem to be an error 
to attribute to him two distinctly opposite theories, 
The theory of “ points” of attraction and repulsion 
is that of Joseph Boscovich, who published in 1758 
his work entitled ‘ Theoria Philosophiz Naturalis.’ 
He says 
“that the ultimate atoms of which matter is composed 
are unextended atoms, or rather mathematical points, 
endowed with certain powers of attraction and repulsion, 
and it is from the exercise of these powers, according to 
fixed and regular laws, that the phenomena of the ex- 
ternal universe are derived. There is no such thing as 
actual contact in nature; for all those appearances which 
mankind commonly attribute to contact arise from re- 
pulsive powers in — as filling those 

space where our external senses perce've 
objects.” 
Cf. Blakey’s ‘ History of the Philosophy of Mind,’ 
1848, vol. iii. p. 227. See also Isaac Taylor's 
* Physical Theory of Another Life,’ 1857, p. 284. 
Speaking of Berkeley and Boscovich, be says :— 

“ Between the idealism of the former and the scientific 
theory of the latter there is no real connexion or affinity, 
The former is as purely metapbysical as the latter 
simply physical.” 

Guarding himself against either entirely adopting 
these principles or pretending to interpret them, 
he further says :— 

“Our acquaintance with matter, as every one knows, 
is nothing more than an acquaintance with its properties, 
or rather with its powers, which affect our senses. But 
these properties of matter resolve themselves into so 
many species of motion,—emanative, or vibratory, and 
the motion implied in chemical combination. The 
resistance offered to the touch by solid bodies may seem 
an exception to this statement; but it is not so in fact, 
for the resistance of a solid surface is nothing but a pro- 

lsion operating within the minute sphere of that atomic 

force which prevents the actual or mathematical contact 
of bodies.” 

The theory of Father Boscovich is countenanced 
by the speculations of several English philosophers 
dng reputation, among whom are Dr. Hutton 

Dr. Priestley. See Blakey, pp. 228-231. 
THompson. 
Alawick, 


On consulting my books on my return home I 
found, as I had supposed, that Dr. Wollaston, not 


Sir H. Davy, is the author of the theory so incon- | ha 


siderately referred to by Mr. C. A. Warp. Dr. 
Wollaston’s memoir is contained in the Phil. 
Trans, for 1813, in which, following out an hypo- 
thesis suggested by Dr. Hooke, he shows how 
crystalline forms may be constructed, supposing 
the ultimate atoms to be spherical. This view 
received some curious confirmations from the 
experiments of my old friend and colleague Prof. 
Daniell, of King’s College (Quarterly Journal of 
Science, vol. i.; Journal of the Royal Institution, 
vol. ii.). 

Some of the most distinguished mineralogists of 
modern times—Weiss, Mohs, and Ampére, for 
example—have various specnlative theories on the 
subject. But glancing backwards, not so far as 
the age of Epicurus or that of Lucretius, we find 
that wherever there was science there were specu- 
lations about the form and properties of atoms. 
Sir Isaac Newton ex himself emphatically 
on the subject, as did many other noteworthy 
men, including even Swedenborg. But for the 
sake of brevity I will select from the abundant 
materials before me one illustration, namely, the 
porosity of matter as exemplified by some of the 
phenomena of solution. 

Descartes (1596-1650) remarked that, if the 
ultimate atoms of matter be spherical, there must 
be interspaces, and consequently matter must be 
porous. He invented an illustration which, with 
some modifications, was pictorially represented ip 
the older books on natural philosophy. In a large 
cylindrical glass jar water is represented by bullets ; 
the spaces between the bullets will contain a great 
many small shot; the spaces between the shot will 
contain a certain quantity of sea sand ; the spaces 
between the grains of sand may be filled up with 
water; and thus, although the weight of the 
cylinder be greatly increased, the bulk or volume 
remains the same. 

Bat the first direct experiment on the subject is 
due to Gassendi (1592-1655), whom Bayle described 
as “the greatest philosopher among scholarr, and 
the greatest scholar among philosophers.” In his 
Latin treatise on ‘ Physics,’ iii. 182, he gives 
various illustrations and the following experimental 
details. He says:— 

“T have long known that water can dissolve a certain 
y moon only of salt, and being once saturated with it, 

e rest remains undissolved. Hence it occurred to me 
that the salt being thus reduced to very small particles, 
there must exist in the water certain smal! spaces capable 
of receiving them, which spaces being filled up, solution 
ceases. It further occurred to me that the corpuscles 
of salt, being cubical, might really fill up small spaces 
which were also cubical. But since the same water 
could dissolve not only common salt, but also alum, 
which has an octohedral figure, and nitre, sal 
ammoniac, sugar, and other bodies, which have all 
different figures, there must also then exist in water 
octohedral, &c., spaces. So that water being saturated 
with one of these salts is not prevented from dissolving 
the others. In effect, my conjecture was right; for 

ving thrown a morsel of alum into water which some 
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days before bad been impregnated with common salt, 
it was dissolved just as if there had been no common 
salt present; and not only alum, but some other salts 
that I threw in were dissolved, from which I concluded 
that there must exist in water a number of insensible 
spaces of different figures; and I now understood how it 
was that water saturated with tinctures of rhubarb or of 
senna, or matters ordinarily obtained by infusion, is not 
so saturated with one as to be incapable of taking up 
another.” 

The reader must not be misled by the above 
ingenious speculations. The facts are true, but 
that the interspaces assume the forms of various 
geometrical figures—this can be seen only by the 
eye of theory. Then, again, as to the idea of 
saturation, the modern and more correct view is 
that solution is a case of adhesion (of water, for 
example) overcoming the cohesion of the particles 
of a solid, and when these two forces balance each 
other, the liquid is said to be saturated at the 
existing temperature. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his ‘ Vulgar Errors’ 
(1646), ch. v., has some inconclusive remarks on 
this subject ; but he states correctly that “a glass 
fall of water will yet drink in a proportion of salt 
or sugar without overflowing.” 

The Transactions of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Berlin for the year 1750 contain a 
memoir, by Herr Eller, in which is determined the 
quantity of each kind of salt, &c., which conceals 
itself in the water (qui se cache dans l'eau) without 
augmenting its volume. A glass globe of the 
capacity of eight ounces, with a tube fitted to the 
neck ten or twelve inches in length and three lines 
in internal diameter, was filled for each observation 
with distilled water up to a mark half way up the 
tube. Each kind of salt was purified and reduced 
to a the temperature being also noted. The 
eight ounces of water dissolved the following 
quantities of the substances named without any 
increase in bulk :— 


Drs. Gra. Drs, Gre 
Green vitriol ... 1 10 Seidlitzealt... ... 1 0 
Blue vitriol... ... 0 40 Sal de Seignette... 1 0 
Ditto calcined ... 2 0 Soluble tartar ... 2 0 
White vitriol ... 14 0 Borax... .. .. 14 0 
0 40 Sugar of lead - 0 40 
Ditto calcined ... 0 50 Refinedsugar ... 0 30 
Saltpetre, refined 14 0 Salammoniac ... 1 20 
Common salt ... 1 40 Fixedalkali .. 2 0 
Cream of tartar... 0 50 Ammoniacarb.... 0 40 
Glauber’s salt ... 1 0 Gum Arabic 


Epsomealt... ... 1 0 
And a number of other solids. 

The author says :— 

“No one doubts the porosity of matter, and the pre- 
ceding phenomena also prove, I think, the existence of 
interstices among the spherical bullets (boules) which 
form the ultimate elements of the water.” 

I do not venture to refer to the speculations 
of recent physicists on this very large subject, 
but in conclusion beg to stretch out my hand to 
Mr. J. Curassat Wetca as a brother Fellow of 


the Chemical Society and a competent writer on 


our noble science. 
C. Tomurnsoy, F.R.S., F.C.8. 


Highgate, N. 


“A wicked ITrauian Boxe” (8 ii, 28).— 
Perhaps Mr. Fowrer’s “Jacke Manher [or 
Ma‘cher]” may be the author mentioned by 
Conrad Gesner on p. 435 of his ‘ Bibliotheca 
Universalis,’ published at Ziirich in 1545. The 
reference is :— 

“Joan. Maire Belga scripsit sermone Gallico Galliz 
illustratione’ et de rebus Troiz excellentibus cum tractatu 
de heresibus et co'ciliis, et historia de principe Syach 
yemail nominato Sophy. Opus excusum est uni, 
1528, in fol. apud Antonium de Ry.” 

The tract on heresies might be the guilty book, 
and “ Jack” stands as well for John as for James. 
The “Maire” is very near to “ Maicher.” Still 
the “ Gallico sermone” is the main drawback. 
Epwarp Percy JACOBSEN. 
18, Gordon Street, W.C. 


I have a suspicion that by “‘ Jacke Maicher,” 
one of the possible readings submitted by Dr. 
Fow.er, may be meant Giovanni Boccaccio (cor- 
rectly, though not always, written Boccacci when 
accompanied by the Christian name). An English- 
man of the sixteenth century, referring respectfully 
to this distinguished Italian writer, would have 
called him Bocace or Bocas, as did Dame Margery 
Salvin in 1496, when she bequeathed her ‘‘ boke 
of Boe. ” to her brother, Richard Danby (‘ Testa- 
ment _Jhoracensia,’ iv. 116); but whoever be in- 
tended in the document mentioned by Dr. Fower, 
the application to him of the familiar “Jacke” is 
indicative of contempt. Parenthetically I may re- 
mark, as Dk Fow er informs me, that “ the MS. is 
a Visitation of Corpus Christi College by the Bishop 
of Winchester [Horne], through a commissary, in 
1566, and is preserved in the episcopal archives at 
Winchester.” If we assume “Jacke” to be a 
rendering of ‘‘ Giovanni,” the translation of the 
surname into English, in imitation of the pedantic 
practice which gave us in Latin Bucerus for Kuh- 
horn, and Erasmus for Gerhard,* appears likely if 
feasible, and yet more likely if it could be done by 
a word of offensive meaning. Now it so happens 
that the Italian boccaccia is a pejorative form of 
bocea, a mouth, equivalent to the modern colloquial ~ 
Eoglish ‘‘ugly mug,” and is therefore of very 
offensive meaning. To any one possessing a 
knowledge of Latin and Italian, the name Boc- 
caccio (Bocace or Bocas) must always have brought 
to mind Lat. bucca, the original of Ital. bocca, Fr. 

Bucca, however, not only had the popular 
meaning of mouth, but was employed figuratively 
by Roman writers in the sense of “ declaimer, 


* A few weeks ago Robespierre was dressed up at 
Harrow as Robespetra, 
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bawler” (see Lewis and Short’s ‘ Latin Dict.’), or, 
as we may say, “ mouther,” 

Neither “Manher” nor ‘‘ Maicher” has an 
Italian look, and we can hardly make either 
appear Italian by adding a vowel at the end. If 
“ Maicher” represents an English rendering, it is 
evidently blundered, for it yields no meaning. 
For ‘‘ Jacke Maicher” I suspect we should read 
*‘ Jacke Mouther.” To see how easily ‘‘ Mouther” 
may be misread “ Maicher,” we need but remember 
the constant confusion between ¢ and c in reading 
old MSS. (in the present case, my conjectural ¢ is 
confessedly indistinct), and then suppose the u 
written unduly close to the o. 

But though we take “ Jacke Mouther ” as a con- 
temptuous Taslesgue of “ Giovanni Boccaccio,” it 
is difficult to understand the denunciation of his 
work as “a wicked boke,” for all its licentiousness. 
I shal], however, leave the discussion of this part of 
the question to such of your readers as may feel 
disposed to undertake it. 

Since the above was written, the Dean of 
Winchester has re-examined the MS., and accepted 
my conjecture except as to the ¢, The reading, 
therefore, is ‘‘ Moucher,” an equally appropriate 
satirical rendering of ‘‘ Boccaccio.” ‘* Jacke 
Moucher” is equivalent to ‘‘ Jack Gobbleguts.” 
Mowch, an old verb still current in Lincolnshire 
according to Halliwell, is thus explained by 
Littleton in 1678 as an obsolete word, “to be met 
with only in the rubbish of ancient Writers”: “To 
mouch, +, to eat up all, ingurgitare.” The mouth 
is that which eats, hence in medieval Latin bucca 
meant a servant, t.¢., “eater.” Boccaccia denoted 
a large mouth as well as an ugly one. So the 
Italian and the Latin meanings seem in Moucher 
to be fused together—big mouth, big eater. 


F. Avams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


The only reply which I have yet received to my 
uery of July 9 has been a private communication 
m Mr. F. Adams, in which he suggests that 
the words which I had read “ Jacke Manher” or 
“ Maicher” might, owing to the confessed diffi- 
culty of making out the third or third and fourth 
letters of the second word, be really “Jacke 
Mouther,” and that, in that case, they refer to 
Boccaccio (Giovanni Boccacci=Jack Uglymouths 
or Uglymug). A re-examination of the MS., 
kindly undertaken by the Dean of Winchester, 
has led to the conclusion that the second word is 
probably Maicher or Moucher, the first stroke of 
the u, on the latter reading, coming so close up 
to the o as to produce an apparent a, If the read- 
ing Moucher be the correct one, to which opinion 
the Dean inclines, it is only to suppose that the 
apparent c is an indistinct ¢ (and these two letters 
are often almost indistinguishable in MSS. of this 
period), or that a mistake has been made by the 
seribe in copying the document from rough notes 


of evidence or from articles of charge, and we have 
the very word “ mouther.” 

Can any of your readers inform me whether the 
name “ Boccaccio” was anglicized at this period 
(1566); if so, how; and, more specifically, whether 
it ever assumed the form of ‘‘ mouthes” or 
** mouther” ? T. Fow.er. 

C.C.C. Oxford, 


Picrore or Tne Hoty (8 §, ii. 89).— 
When on a visit to Norway, in 1886, I bought for 
a trifle at the great fair of Bergen a large coloured 
engraving in some respects, though not in all, 
resembling the picture described by your corre- 
spondent, The Son is depicted on the dexter side, 
holding in his right hand the cross, and wearing a 
loose robe ; and on the sinister side is the Father, 
holding in his right hand a sceptre, and having a 
large grey beard and hair. here is a nimbus 
round both their heads, and the dove is repre- 
sented as descending upon them in glory. A 
foot of each rests upon the terrestrial orb, which 
is supported by three little angels, Underneath 
is the inscription, “ Die hl. Dreifaltigkeit,” “La 
Sainte Trinité,” “La Santa Trinits,” “La San- 
tissima Trinidad.” It is in all probability from a 
picture by some great master. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. H. J. Move will probably find what he 
requires in the ‘Iconographie Chrétienne’ of M. 
Didron, 4to., Paris, 1843, A translation of this 
work, witb, I think, some additional matter, has 
been issued in two volumes in Bohn’s “ Illustrated 
Library.” Epwarp Peacock. 


Descenpants oF TynDALE §, ii. 109).— 
William Tyndale did not translate the Bible, but 
only portions of it. He left no descendants, being, 
perhaps, the only one of all the Reformers who did 


not break his vow of chastity. J. R. Dore. 
Huddersfield. 


William Tyndale was a priest in the Church of 
Rome, and died unmarried. There are many 
descendants of his brother Edward, the present 
writer being one of them. She will be glad to 
afford further information if desired. 

Maria ATKINSON. 
fwannington Rectory, Norwich. 


A Famous Surcgon (8" §, ii. 27).—The James 
Molins (who died February 8, 1686, aged fifty- 
seven) alluded to as above, and stated to have been 
of a “ family for many generations very eminent in 
the art of Chyrurgery,” was eldest son of Edward 
Molins, citizen and barber-surgeon (who was buried 
at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, October 27, 1663), by 
Joanna his wife, who survived him, which Edw 
was second son of James Molins, of Stoke Newing- 


ton, Middlesex (formerly of Shoe Lane), also citizen 
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and barber-surgeon (who was buried December 5, 
1638, at St. Andrew’s aforesaid), Kf Aurelia, 
daughter and heir of John Florio, well known as 
an author, and sometime (1604) Groom of the 
Privy Chamber. This James and Aurelia Molins 
had, besides the said Edward, five other sons, 
viz., James Molins, clerk, the eldest son, living, 
with issue, in 1638 ; Charles, John, William, and 
Mathias, the four younger sons, living 1638 ; also 
three daughters, viz., (1) Lucy, wife of Thomas 
Knowles; (2) Vera Aurora, wife of Richard 
Pepper ; and (3) Aurelia, wife of William Coxe, 
all living in 1638. G, E. C. 


“Deap as A DOoR-NAIL” (8 §, ii, 66).—In 
my note on ‘Piers Plowman,’ ©, ii. 184, I give 
“earlier instances.” The references are : ‘ William 
of Palerne,’ ed. Skeat, Il. 628, 3396 (about a.p. 
1350) ; ‘Piers the Plowman,’ A, i. 161 (about 
1362) ; OC, ii. 184; altered to dore-tre in the same, 
B, i. 185 ; Shakespeare, ‘2 Hen. IV.,’ V. iii. 125. 
See my note in full. Watrer W. Sxear. 


This is well known to be one of the oldest 
similes in the language. It occurs not only in 
Shakspere (‘2 Henry IV.,’ V. iii. 125), but in 
Langland’s ‘Piers the Plowman’ (about 1362- 
1399), who says that ‘‘ feith with-oute fet [feat] ” is 
‘*ded as a dore-nayle” (CO, ii. 184). Prof. Skeat, 
in a note on this passage in his monumental edition 
of the a (vol. ii. p. 29), observes that an earlier 
use still is to be found in ‘ William of Palerne,’ 
(about) 1350, The passage referred to is 

I am ded as dore-nail now do al pi wille, 
Ed, Skeat, 1, 628. 
A, Suyrne Parmer, D.D. 
Woodford. 


Shakspeare uses this proverbial expression in 

*2 Henry IV.,’ V. 

Falstaff. What, is the old ki 

Pistol nail in doen, 
Also in ‘2 Henry VI.,’ IV. x. But it is centuries 
older, for it occurs twice in the romance of ‘ Wil- 
liam of Palerne,’ written about 1350, viz., at 
Il. 628 and 3396. I quote the latter example :— 

he so sternli pe stiward pat ilk time hitte 

purth pe bold bodi, he bar him to pe erpe 

as ded as dornayl, 
There is a slightly later example in the A text of 
‘Piers the Plowman’ (Passus [., |. 161) :-— 

For Iames pe gentel bond hit in his Book, 

pat Fey w'outen fait is febelore pen nou3t, 

And ded as a dore-nayl but be deede folewe, 
The corresponding line in the B text is 185, where 
the reading is ‘‘dore-tre.” The variation is of no 
importance, for, as Prof. Skeat observes, “‘ tre is 
expressly used here, as elsewhere in old English, 
in the sense of wood that is cut down and dead.” 


F. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, — 


Line 628, ‘ William and the Werwolf,’ circa 
1350 (E. E. Text Society, 1868). 8. 


Toppy” or Arrican Derivation (8* §. i. 
495).—The following old references to “ toddy- 
trees” may be of interest in connexion with this 
query. In the account of Sir Thomas Herbert's 
‘Travels, begun in 1626, which is given in 
Harris’s ‘ Voyages and Travels’ (1705), there is 
mention of the ‘* toddy-trees” which the traveller 
saw in Mahelia, an island situate on the east coast 
of Africa, to the south of Zanzibar. We are told : 

“ The Toddy-tree is like the Date or Palm ; the Wine 
called Toddy is got by wounding and piercing the Tree, 
and putting a Jar or Pitcher under it, so as the Liquor 
may drop into it, At the top it has a Pulp, which being 
boiled, eats like a Cauly Flower, but being cropped, the 
Tree dies...... Toddy for colour resembles Whey, but 
tastes like Rhenish ; at the first drinking ‘tis unpleasant, 
but seems to taste better and better every draught: A 
little makes men merry, but much inebriates. In the 
Morning it is found laxative, in the Evening costive, and 
at Mid-night dangerous.” — Vol. i. p. 408, 

According to the observations of Sir Thomas 
Roe and others the “ toddie-tree ” of India 
“ has a very soft spongie Parenchyma ; it grows straight 
and tall and without Boughs to the very top, but there 

reads out into tender Branches, in shape like those 
that shoot out at the Root of our large rank Artichoaks, 
but much bigger and longer......The Country People...... 
make an Incision in the top Branches, and receive the 
Liquor that distils in Gourds set under for that purpose : 
This without any farther preparation, is the Toddie so 
much talked of and used in this Country, and upon which 
they fix so many good Characters. In short, tis a fine 
Wine, and a good Medicine; if it be drunk fresh from 
the Tree in the Morning ’tis a very pleasing inoffensive 
Liquor ; but if kept till the heat of the Day, the Sun 
alters it wonderfully ;......leaves it flat and vapid, but 
actuates the Spirits it has, and renders them much more 
violent and intoxicating. The Seamen love it best in this 
condition, because it makes them quickly drunk.” —Jbid., 


vol, i. p. 169, 
J. F. Mansercs. 


Liverpool. 

I thought it bad been satisfactorily settled that 
this word had come to us from India. Prof. Skeat, 
in his ‘ Dictionary,’ derives the word from Hindu- 
stani tari, tddi,— 

* vulgarly tcddy, the juice er sap of the palmyra-treeand 
of the cocoa-nut [which] when allowed to stand...... 
becomes a fiery and highly intoxicating —— H. 
Wilson, ‘ Glossary of Indian Terms,’ p, 510. 

F. ©. Brrxseck Terry. 


Toddy is a spirituous liquor prepared from a 
juice drawn from various kinds of the palm. I 
think pahenel may be a local name for palm, and 
thus the pahenel trees are very likely nothing more 
than the palm trees. DNARGEL,. 


Capt. Cook mentions toddy as a kind of wine 
got from the fan-palm. They get the toddy from 
the cocoa-nut also, and Dampier says it looks like 
whey. Richardson quotes all these and Sir T. 
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Herbert’s ‘Travels.’ The last says the toddyr-tree 
is not unlike the date or palm. Richardson thinks 
we owe the word to our seamen. The natives 
puncture the cocoa-nut tree forit in the East Indies, 
and the tree yields copiously. After it has fermented 


it is very heady. C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Pahenel is evidently a misconstruction in the 
MS., as there is no such tree. Palm must be the 
correct reading. Rospert Lovurneay. 


Source or Angecpote Waytep (8" §. i. 273, 
423).—Thanks to the contributor of the story from 
Macaulay in which the name of Lysias with the 
reference to Plutarch occurs. It supplies the source 
for which there was the insertion of the query at 
first. Let me mention the exact reference to Plu- 
tarch, which Macaulay omits in his ‘ Essay.’ It is 
as follows :— 

Avoias rv Sixny Exovre Adyov cvyypawas 
6 88 roAAdKis dvayvods, mpos 
durp Oavpacrov davivar tov Adyov, 
Kai arpaxrov. 6 Avoias yeAdoas, 
Ti dbv drag A€yew 
trav Sixacrov; 

“ De Garrulitate,” ‘Opp. Mor.,’ fol, 
Par., 1624, p. C. 

There is another story about Lysias and a 
written speech, that which he wrote for Socrates : 

“ Quinetiam, quum ei (Socrati) scriptam orationem 
disertissimus orator Lysias attulisset, quam, si ei videretur, 
edisseret, ut ea pro se in judicio uteretur, non invitus 
legit, et commode scriptam esse dixit: sed, inquit, ut, 
si mibi calceos Sicyonios attulisses, non uterer, quamvis 
essent habiles et apti ad pedem, quia non essent viriles ; 
sic illam orationem disertam sibi et oratoriam videri, 
fortem et virilem non videri.”"—Cicero, ‘ De Orat.,’ i. 54. 

Ep. MarsHA.u. 


1 Jouw v. 12 (8 S. i. 373, 481 ; ii. 33).—Oar 
mt Prayer Books have in the Epistle for the 

Bret Sunday after Easter the reading ‘‘ He that 
hath the Son hath life ; and he that hath not the 
Son hath not life”; whereas in the Latin edition 
of ‘ Liber Precum Publicarum,’ &c., of 1574 (“ ex- 
cusum Londini per assigoationem Francisci Flore 
sexto anno Regine Elizabetbze”) the text is given 
thus, “Qui habet filiam, habet vitam: qui non 
habet filiam Dei, vitam non habet,” with a 
—— reference “ Joan. i.” This reference might 
be John i. 4, which the Vulgate (Lugduni, mpccx) 
renders ‘‘in ipso vita erat, et vita erat lux homi- 
num.” The same Vulgate edition gives the text 
under review as ‘‘ Qui babet Filium habet vitam, 
qui non habet Filium, vitam non habet.” It would 
be interesting to discover when the alteration or 
omission was made in the Prayer Book. In the 
same Latin edition of 1574, in the Gospel for the 


sixteenth after Trinity the “city” is called “ Nain”; 
in our present Prayer Books it is “ Naim,” which 
is the reading also of the Vulgate of 1710. The 
‘ Bible Dictionary ’ speaks of the modern village as 
“ Neip,” a squalid and wretched village, according 
to Archdeacon Farrar. We may ask whence did the 
Vulgate and St. Jerome get the word “‘ Naim”? 
Bezs has ‘‘ Nain.” BorLEav. 


Hywninos (8 i, 354, 424).—To the instances 
cited should be added “The Hay,” so De la Hay ; 
Eng. “haie” and ‘‘La Haia.”’ At Wellington, 
Salop, is an old district, now Haygate, formerly 
an enclosure, no doubt for fodder. A. Hatt. 


“ Borretier” as An Enciisn Worp (8" §. ii. 
25, 74).—Dr. Cuance has much firmer ground to 
rest on than the quotation from Mr. Besant for 
buffetier, or rather buffeteer. 

1. In the first place, the earliest instance given 
of Beefeater is more than a hundred years after the 
first appointment of the guard; and, without 
doubt, in those unlettered days, the corruption 
would be close upon the introduction of the corps. 
Nothing is proved by a —- eight or ten 
years subsequent thereto. If proof is needed, look 
at the spelling of even proper names at the period. 

2. Why should these yeomen be distinctively 
called eaters of beef? Is it to be supposed that 
they alone of all the waiters in the palace lived on 
beef? Was that English fare restricted to this 
guard, and forbidden to all the other palace ser- 
vants? The supposition is monstrous ; but unless 
true, the exclusive appropriation of the term to 
one class of waiters is simply ridiculous. 

3. Henry VII. was more than half Frenchman, 
and that he should have coined a bastard French 
word might naturally beexpected. Most certainly 
he had not one single grain of wit in his whole 
constitution, for a more matter-of-fact man cannot 
be conceived. It may be taken for granted that 
Henry VII. did not invent the truly John Bull 
word under question. Perhaps it may be said that 
he called the corps, his ‘‘ Yeomen of the Guard,” 
but there is not one single iota of proof that he did 
not call them his Buffeteers. 

4. That Buffeteer is not to be found in the 
English sense in any French author proves nothing. 
We have scores of English-French words in the 
same category; as, for example, encore, double 
——m surtout, epergne, lutestring, and a host of 
others. 

5. That historic pg is valuable no one 
denies, but, like all other general rules, it requires 
to be narrowly watched, or it may not unfrequently 
over-ride the truth. E. Cosnam Brewer. 


Cats Poisonous (7" S. xi. 447; xii. 31; 8® 
S. ii. 67).—It was—perhaps is—a common belief in 
Northumberland that cats sucked the breath of 
children, if they slept with them. Nurses were 
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careful never to allow a cat to sleep in a nursery. 
Cats might cause the death of children if they laid 
themselves on the faces of the children, and thus 
smothered them. Hence the notion that they 
sucked their breath. Cats seek for a warm place, 
and therefore might choose an infant’s face to lie 
upon. E. 


Srr Porseck Tempce (8 ii. 9).—*‘ Ads- 
comd,” which has a somewhat extraordinary look 
as the name of an English estate, would appear to 
be a misreading of Edgecombe, the designation 
given to Sir Purbeck Temple’s estate in Burke’s 
* Peerage,’ s.v. “ Temple of Stowe, Baronets,” being 
Edgcombe, Surrey. Sir Purbeck’s wife was Sarab, 
daughter of Robert Baker, a fact which may or 
may not be known to Mr. Dzay, and which may 
help him to ascertain the connexion with Islington. 
I see no hint of any Bakers of Islington in Col. 
Chester s ‘London Marriage Licences,’ where the 
nearest TS gene is the licence for the marriage of a 
Ralph er, yeoman, at St. Mary’s, Islington, in 
January, 1624/5; but this at best only affords 
ground for an inference. Nomap. 


Jap Istanp S. xii. 267).—T. says that 
this island “ was so called because the natives who 
came on board the ship Swallow in 1804 kept 
speting the word jap.” This statement is pro- 
bably taken from Dr. Egli’s ‘ Etymologisch-geo- 
—— Lexikon, where it is given, on the 
authority of Krusenstern’s ‘ Recueil des Mémoires 
Hydrographiques pour servir d’Analyse et d’Ex- 
plication 4 ’Atlas de l’Océan Pacifique.’ Krusen- 
stern, however, merely says that the natives 
taken on board the Swallow did frequently pro- 
nounce jap, but not that the island was so named 
in consequence; and it seems to me that both 
Dr. Egli and your correspondent have put the 
cart before the horse. The island is marked 
“Yap” in a map accompanying Keate’s ‘ Account 
of the Pelew Islands, com from the Journals 
and Communications of Capt. H. Wilson and some 
of his Officers, who in August, 1783, were there 
Shipwrecked in the Antelope, a Vessel belonging 
to the East India Company,’ a work the first 
edition of which was published in 1788. It is 
evident, therefore, that the island was not called 
Jap or Yap owing to any circumstance which 
happened in 1804, but that the natives on the 
Swallow intended by that word to express its 
name. It may be remembered that a seaport 
town (now decaying) in Java is called Japara, and 
og that island, as well as of 

e Caroline group its surroundings, are of 
Malay stock. WwW. 

Blackheath. 


Horr Wetts (8" ii. 67).—Mr. R. C. Hore 
will most likely be able to obtain some information 


Hardy, entitled ‘Holy Wells.’ It was issued at 
Dublin in 1840. I think there is something on the 
subject in the Dublin Penny Journal, a periodical 
containing much useful antiquarian lore, published 
between the years 1832 and 1836. Information 
may also be found in Healy’s ‘ Insula Sanctorum’ 
and in Mr. and Mrs. 8, C. Hall's ‘ Ireland.’ 
Fiorence Peacock. 


Sr. Jerome on CANNIBALISM AMONGST THE 
Scott ii. 67).—The passage is ‘ Adv. 
Jovinianum,’ lib. ii, § 5 :— 

“Quid loquar de caeteris nationibus quum ipse ado- 

lescentulus in Gallia viderim Atticotos, gentem Britan- 
nicam, humanis vesci carnibus.”—S, Hieron., ‘Opp.,’ 
Veron., 1736, t. ii. p. 335. 
It is also “ Atticotos” in ed. Ben., t. iv. pars ii., 
where there is also a note, from which it appears 
that Erasmus and Marianus have ‘‘ Scotos,” but 
that the text of all the MSS, is “ Atticotos,” with 
only a variation in the spelling. For the *‘ Atti- 
coti” there is a reference to Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, |. xxvi. c. iv. § 5, where there is this notice: 
“ Picti, Saxonesque et Atacotti Britannos aeramnis 
vexavere continuis” (vol. ii., Lips., Teubn., 1875, 
p. 71); or tol. xxvii. viii. § 5 

“ Tilud tamen svfficit dici quod eo tempore Picti in duas 

gentes divisi, Dicalydonas et Verturiones, itidemque 
Attacotti, bellicosa hominum natio, et Scotti, per diversa 
vagantes multa populabantur ” (p. 112). 
From which it appears that it was not the Scotti, 
but the Attacotti, who ate haman flesh. There is 
a reference to Buchanan, ‘Rer. Scott. Hist.,’ p. 17, 
for a notice of this people. In Smith’s ‘Dictionary 
of Geography’ there is this remark in respect of 
the Attacotti, as ‘seen by St. Jerome in Gaul”: 
‘These were not the Attacotti of their own 
proper residence, but a detachment planted in 
Gaul.” Ep. 


The reference wanted is ‘Ad Jovinianum,’ 
lib. ii. cap. 6 (ed. Colon., 1616, t. i. p. 139). 
Beyerlinck, in his ‘Magnum Theatrum,’ «. v. 
‘* Anthropophagi,” refers to this passage of St, 
Jerome as clinching the statement of Strabo 
(iv. 6) that the inhabitants of Ireland are wilder 
than the Britons, inasmuch as they are cannibals 
and gluttons, deeming it a praiseworthy thing (év 
TOéuevor) to eat their fathers when dead. 
The Scoti of St. Jerome were, of course, inhabitants 
of Ireland. In turning over the very copious index 
to the above-named edition of St. Jerome my eye 
caught the following lines, quoted in relation to 
the Huns, from Claudian, ‘Contra Rufinum,’ lib. i. : 
Pro dapibus vitanda Ceres, fratremque secare 
Ludus, et occisos pulchrumque vocare parentes. 

At the first glance these lines, though somewhat 
obscure, seemed to imply a charge of cannibalism 
against the Huns. Juvenal uses “‘ seco” in the 
sense of ‘‘ to carve” (v. 123), and ‘‘ pulchrumque 


on Irish holy wells from a little volume by P. D. 


vocare,” taken, of course, parenthetically, suggests 
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Strabo’s riHénevor; but a reference to the 
text of Claudian, as given by Maittaire, shattered 
all this fair fabric of conjecture. There, ‘In 
Rafinum,’ i. 326, 327, we read :— 

Praeda cibus, vitanda Ceres ; frontemque secari 

Ludus, et occisos pulchrum jurare parentes. 
In other words: “ They live on the chase, shun 
bread-stuffs, gash their faces in sport, and regard 
ita noble thing to swear by their slain parents.” 
I may misunderstand this last clause. Can some 
one who has a critical edition of Claudian com- 
ment on these two strangely varying versions ? 
What say the best MSS. ? OC. Deepzs. 


The passage cited by R. D. W. is from the 
treatise ‘Contra Jovinianum,’ lib, ii. cap. 6. The 
best MSS., however, read not “Scotos,” but 
** Attecotos,” the reference being to the British 
tribe of that name, who were enlisted by Theo- 
dosius in the Roman army, and stationed in Gaul 
soon after his conquest of that country. St. 
Jerome, by the way, who was born in 340, must 
have been between thirty and forty at the time 
he refers to; but it is to be noted that he fre- 
quently styles himself puer and adolescens when 
quite of mature age. Oswatp, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, 


I have no means of verification, but I think the 
reference may be to “Porphyr. apud S. Hieron. 
ad Ctesiph., iv. 481.” For further information 
upon this subject see Buckle’s ‘History of Civiliza- 
tion,’ iii. 17, but referring to a later period con- 
siderably. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Wauire ayp Brack Kwicuts §. ii. 48).— 
Mr. Ancett asks for information concerning the 
White and Black Knights of Ireland. I have 
never heard of the Black Knights of Ireland, but 
the title of the “ White Knight ” was borne by the 
heads successively of a certain Irish family. John 
Fitz-Thomas Fitz-Gerald, Lord of Decies and 
Desmond (a great-grandson, apparently, of Gerald- 
Fitz- Walter, who was appointed by Henry I. con- 
stable of Pembroke Castle), by virtue of his royal 
seignory as a Count Palatine, created three of his 
sons by his second marriage hereditary knights. 
One received the title of the “‘ White Knight,” 
another of the “Knight of Glyn or Glio,” and 
the third of the “Knight of Kerry.” It would 
seem that these titles have been at various periods 
recognized by the Crown. 

In the ruined choir of the Dominican Priory at 
Kilmallock, in Munster, there is a broken tomb of 
the White Knights. Croker says, in reference to 
the title, ‘‘It was a title assumed by a branch of 


the Fitz-geralds, and, according to Camden, origi- | 


= from the grey hairs of the founder of that 
e. 


Glin and Kerry still bear the titles of their ancestors, 
Desmond Fitz-gerald, Esq_, of Glin Castle, Limerick, 
being the ~ Knight of Glin, and Sir Maurice 
Fitz-gerald, Bart., the present Knight of Kerry. 
The title of the “‘ White Knight” does not seem 
to be extant ; but the Earl of Kingston represents 
the family, being the representative of — 
Fitz-gibbon, daughter and heir of ‘‘the White 
Knight.” 

** White-Knights,” formerly a residence of one 
of the Dukes of Marlborough, at Earley, near 
Reading, was built by Sir H. Englefield on the 
site of a hospital for a It does not seem by 
any means likely that the name had any connexion 
with the White Knights of Ireland. 

C. W. Cass. 


Honsst Joun (8 ii, 127).— 
The words of this song are to be found in a book 
of songs called ‘Clark’s Orphean Warbler,’ pub- 
lished some years ago by W. M. Clark, of 17, 
Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. I shall be 
happy to send W. H. J. the words, if he will let 
me | ed his address. G. F. C. 

The Grove, Faringdon, 


The song desired by W. H. J. is called ‘ Honest 
John Bull,’ by the well-known composer John 
Liptrot Hatton, and was published in 1848. There 
is a copy in the British Museum, press-mark 
H 1490/12. W. B. Gerisa. 


Hussar (7" xi. 406; xii. 13, 115).—Since 
my note at the last reference was printed an article 
on ‘ The Origin of the Hussars’ has been published 
in the Magyar Hadtéirténelmi Kozlemények for 
February, 1892, by Imre Huszdr, who ye 
the old false etymology; but unfortunately all his 
facts and dates are against him. 

Your correspondent J. C.’s suggestion that hus- 
sar is probably derived from “hussar-soldier,” from 
“ Usaria-soldier” = transport-ship-soldier,” is also 
untenable, as the transport ships were used for the 
conveyance of soldiers of every description, and 
** horse marines” were not invented till the last 
Egyptian war in 1882. The Hungarian troops 
(organized in the sixteenth century) which were 
permanently afloat and fought on boats were called 
“ nassadistae,” from naszid, the Magyar name of 
their boat. 

As I wrote my last note without being able to refer 
to notes or books, I stated that hussar was pure 
Slavonic, and that its proper meaning was “‘ goose- 
herd.” I now find, however, that, ¢. g., in Russian 
hussar is gusdr(e), with an ¢ mute at the end, and 
“ goose-herd” is gusdr(y), with a mute y. As is 
well known, the effect of the hard semi-vowel in 
the first instance is to confer u rolliag, harsh sound 
on the r (gussérr); whereas in the second instance 


| the soft semi-vowel at the end of the word tones 
The representatives of the original Knights of 


down or “ liquefies” the sound of the preceding 
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consonant (gusdri). Hence it is quite probable 
that hussar and “goose-herd” have no common 
origin, but each has a distinct etymology of its 
own. Indeed, according to Szarvas, one of the 
leading Hungarian philologists, the Magyar 
huszdr is from Old Servian gusar, hudsar, 
gursar, kursar, all these in turn being de- 
rived from Medieval Latin corsarius (meaning 
praedo, latro), from classic Latin cursor=runner. 
Hussar and corsair, he asserts, meant the same 
thing at one time, in proof of which assertion he 
quotes the following clause from a truce between 
the Turks and George Brankovich, Despot of 
Servia, dated “Szendro, May 21, 1449 ”:— 


“Ttem si contigerit ut aliqui predones aut Huzarij 
hungari aliquam rapinam, aut aliquod nephas Turcis 
intulerint, aut e contra Turci Hungaris intulerint, ut pro 
tali excessu Treuge non infringantur.” 


To which I may add that in one of the early 
editions of Knolles’s ‘ History of the Turkes’ 
(reference, alas! lost) the term hussars is ex- 
plained as ‘‘wild horsemen,” and, according to 
Littré, ‘‘ vivre 4 la hussarde” is synonymous with 
“vivre de pillage.” The passage in Knolles occurs 
at a period of his ‘ History’ later than the reign 
of King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary. Littré 
does not supply the date for his quotation. Gusdr, 
in the meaning of goose-herd, on the other hand, 
is from gus(y), the Russian for goose. 

I stated in my previous note that the word 
hussar is older than the first year (1458) of the 
reign of Matthias. It was in this year that he 
obtained authority from his Parliament, held at 
Szeged, to raise a cavalry soldier for every twenty 
households. Pesty has discovered a document 
dated 1405, in which a captain of hussars is men- 
tioned, and he also found a name-list, belonging 
without doubt to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, in which Huszdr already occurs as a 
—— The earliest mention of hussars in 

nglish I can find is in a kind of news-letter 
entitled ‘ Victory agaynst Turkes,’ translated and 
printed by Robert Copland in 1532. The spelling 
is ‘* hussayres,” and the explanation of the name 
“lyght horses,” L. L. K. 


Cuatrerton: Marriner §. ii. 68).—The 
following notes may be of assistance to Mr. Sro- 
NARDE. John Chaderton was one of the two bur- 
gesses sent to represent Portsmouth in Parliament 
in 1 Mary(1553). His colleague was Henry Bick- 
ley (the largest owner of property in Portsmouth, 
and three times mayor), lord of the manor of Chid- 
ham, in the south-western corner of Sussex. 
Eston, or Easton, is in the parish of Chidham. 
Henry Bickley married Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Brune, Esquire, of Rowner, Hants, by Anne, 
daughter of Michael Tichborne, of Tichborae, and 
by her had, amongst other children, a daughter 
who married Peter Tichborne. The tombstone to 


the memory of Henry Chaderton’s father is not 
existing in any Portsmouth church or church- 
yard, nor at Chidham. John Mylle, of (South) 
Hampton, was Town Clerk of Southampton in 
1512-3, M.P. for that borough in 1523, and 
again in 1529, and was elected Recorder there 
in 1547. In the ‘Oglander Memoirs,’ edited by 
Mr. W. H. Long (p. 80), it is stated that 
“ Rychard Milles bowght it [Quarr Abbey, I.W.] on ye 
disolution...... [On p. 191 he is called John Milles.] 
Rychard — and left it to his sonn George, who 
maryed an heyre in ye north, and lived woorshippfally ; 
wase a Justice of Peace, and kept a braue howse, e 
dyed without issue, and left itt to his brother's sonn, Sir 
Rychard Milles.” 
Woodward, in his ‘ History of Hampshire, vol. i. 
p. 394, states that there is at Nursling Church 
@ monument to the memory of Sir Richard Mill, 
who died in 1613, aged sixty, and the inscription 
thereon records that Sir Richard’s wife and mother 
are buried under the monument, the latter being 
eighty years old at the time of her death. Alder- 
man James Stonard, of Southampton, was M.P. 
for that borough in 1547, and again in 1552-3. 
In the register at Portsea parish church is the 
following entry: “ 1669. ay 16. Married, 
William Roberts and Jane Marriner.” 

T. Everirr. 


Ricnarp Cosway (8" ii. 105).—There is, or 
was, at Powderham Castle, near Exeter, a painting 
by Cosway which is said to represent the ‘‘ Ladies 
Courtenay,” three in number. This picture was 
lent to me by the late William Reginald, Lord 
Devon, for exhibition in a collection of the works 
of deceased Devonshire artists held in Exeter in 
1885, and is No. 62 in the Catalogue. It is a large 
canvas, the figures being, so far as my recollection 
serves me, not far short of life size ; but while in 
Exeter it was examined by several competent 
critics, who were unanimous in regarding it as a 
genuine work of Cosway. The three ladies repre- 
sented might be three of the daughters of Hen 
Reginald Courtenay, Bishop of Exeter, in whi 
case, however, they were not “ Ladies” with a 
capital L. James DALtas. 


Betiaponna (8 §. i. 414, 516; ii, 112).— 
Deadly nightshade grows in my garden here ; that 
is, it would if I let it remain there. The nearest 
monastery to this place was that of St. Peter at 
Westminster; the nearest nunnery was Syon, each 
of them being about five miles away in contrary 
directions. I have heard a legend corresponding 
to that quoted by Mr. Hiscame from a novel, 
which avers that savin is always found in the 
precincts of nunneries (of course there might be 
an innocent reason for this if it were so), which are 
invariably strewn underground with the bones of 
infants! Is not this a beautiful and charitable 
legend ? 0. 

10, The Terrace, Hammersmith, 
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A Precocious Artist (8 S. ii. 47, 75).—R. R. 
is right in his impression that ‘The Looking-Glass’ 
has been reprinted within the last few years. Mr. 
F. G. Stephens edited it for Messrs, Bemrose, who 
issued it in 1885 at 3s. 6d. Joun Ranpatt. 


Personat Names (8* S. ii. 29, 96).—In a note 
of seventeen lines Mr. Hatt has succeeded in 
introducing seventeen distinct blunders. There is 
no such Greek word as ‘dop, no such Latin word 
as acqua, no such Irish word as acadh, and no such 

lace as Carnach. Quillinan is not from William, 
ran is not from Dora, and Hugh does not mean 
“huge.” The name of the Ure cannot be con- 
nected with that of the Oder, anciently the Odora, 
or with that of the Adour, anciently the Aturur. 
The French -ac, a Celtic suffix, has nothing to do 
with the Bulgarian suffix -ak, which is of Turkish 
origin, as in Batak, a marsb, nor can it “ pair off,” 
whatever that may mean, with the unrelated words 
wic, a settlement ; agh, a field; ath, a ford; or 
aqua, water. The remark with which the note 
begins is firstly erroneous, secondly misquoted, 
thirdly pay and fourthly attributed to a 
writer who did not make it. P. &. 


Sr. Saviour’s, Sourawark (8" §. ii. 64).—The 
notice of St. Saviour’s by Mr. Harrison is 
curiously imperfect, and in at least one respect 
incorrect. Divine service, since the rebuilding of 
the nave has been in progress, has been held not 
in the Lady Chapel, but in the choir. In fact, 
the Lady Chapel does not exist. What has been 
incorrectly so called is in reality the retro-choir. 
The Lady Chapel proper was removed when Lon- 
don Bridge was built. It was commonly known 
as the Bishop's Chapel, because it contained the 
mortal remains and monument of Bishop Andrews. 
When this chapel was destroyed Bishop Andrews’s 


has his resting-place in the churchyard. I may 
add that it is one of my great pleasures to show 
any one really interested in our ancient monu- 
ments not only the church, but the places made 
memorable in its vicinity by Shakspeare, the 
Globe Theatre, &c. Cuartotre G. Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Livgs From Dowye (8" §, ii. 89).—C. C. B. 
will find the lines in question in the verses entitled 
‘The Cross’ at p. 323 (by mistake printed 321), 
line 16 from foot, of Donne’s ‘ Poems,’ ed. 1669; or 
in ed. 1635, p. 343, line 4 from foot; or in Grosart’s 
edition, vol, ii. p. 293, line 33. J. T. B. 

Edinburgh. 

The correct reading of these lines is as follows : 

As perchance carvers do not faces make, 
But that away which hid them there do take: 
Let Crosses so take what hid Christ in thee, 
And be his image, or not his, but he. 
* Divine Poems,’ ‘ The Cross,’ 
E. F. Burrow. 

Carlisle, 

Is Partisvus Inripetiom? (8* S. 
ii. 65.)—Your correspondent and the authority he 
quotes are mistaken in this matter. When you 
read of a bishop in partibus infidelium it does not 
mean that the country in which he discharges 
his functions is an infidel land, but that he takes 
his title from one of the cities of Asia or Africa 
which have fallen into the hands of infidels. 

In those countries where the Catholic hierarchy 
has not been established bishops are wanted—they 
are usually vicars apostolic—and they take their 
titles from these old sees, and are called bishops 


in partibus infidelium. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury we had in this country Bishops of Chalcedon, 


Adrumetum, and Medaura. The holy Richard 


remains were interred in the retro-choir at the | Challoner, who flourished in the middle of the last 
back of the altar. The figure of the good and | century, was Bishop of Debra, and Dr. Wiseman, 


great bishop recumbent on an altar-tomb is 
perfect, though the canopy which was over it has 
disappeared. Another very beautiful tomb is that 
of Alderman Humble, at the north-east corner of 
the chancel. There are two low altar-tombs, pre- 
sumably of two of the priors of the church, in 
the north choir aisle, and on one is placed a very 
fine wooden figure of a crusading knight. It was 
discovered lying about, but has no connexion with 
the tomb on which it is placed. Close to Gower’s 
tomb is a pillar with a cardinal’s hat as a capital, 
the shield underneath is that of Cardinal u- 
fort, Bishop of Winchester, a great benefactor 
to the church. In it he celebrated the marriage 
of James J., the captive King of Scotland, to his 
~~ Joan Beaufort, before their return to 

tland. Edmund Shakspeare, our great drama- 
tist’s brother, Fletcher, and Massinger are buried 
in St. Saviour'’s, and another bishop, William 
Wickham—not the great William of Wykeham— 


before he was created Archbishop of Westminster, 
had exercised episcopal functions here under the 
title of Bishop of Melipotamus, 

At the present time we have in England, accord- 
ing to the ‘Catholic Directory’ for the current year 
(p. 306), Charles Graham, Bishop of Cisamus, Co- 
adjutor Bishop of Plymouth; James Laird Patter- 
son, Bishop of Emmaus; W. B. Scarisbrick, 
Archbishop of Cyzicus; and William Weathers, 
Bishop of Amy Bishop Auxili of West- 
minster. A Carnotic. 


Carleton seems to have been mistaken. Since I 
sent my query two quotations have appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ (8" S. i. 441) showing that Ireland is 
considered to be in parttbus hereticorum, and not 
infidelium—at least by some people. L. L. K. 


Pictore sy Tittan (8" §. ii. 127).— A group 
of two adults and three youths, all males, said to 
represent members of the Cornaro family, and 
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ascribed to Titian, belongs to the Duke of North- 
umberland, and was for many years reckoned 
among the wonders of Northumberland House, in 
the Strand, was removed from that mansion when 
it was destroyed to find room, at the cost of about 
a million, for the present Northumberland Avenue, 
which is not, in English at least, an avenue at all. 
This work is now, I believe, at Syon House, Isle- 
worth, or, if not there at present, it is doubtless at 
Alnwick Castle, anotherancestral house of the duke. 
It was bought by Algernon Percy, tenth Earl of 
Northumberland, at the sale of the collection of 
Sir A. Van Dyck in 1656 (7). It measures 80 in. 
by 100in., and was exhibited at the British 
Institution in 1818; again at the Academy in 
1873 (No. 146). When I saw it last it had been 
so dreadfully injured and repainted as not to be 
worthy of its reputation ed, in fact, not to 
be in the original state. It is described and highly 
commended in ‘Titian: his Life and Times, 1877, 
by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, ii. 303. There 
is an engraving of it by Baron. F 


Marricutation aT Campripce (8" §. ii, 87). 
—‘ Account of the Different Ceremonies observed 
in the Senate House of the University of Cam- 
bridge,’ Cambridge, 1798, by Adam Wall, Fellow 
of Carist’s College, B.A. 1750, M. A. 1754. 

Cc. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Julius Caesar and the Foundation of the Roman Imperial 
System. By W. Warde Fowler. (Putnam's Sons.) 
Tuis is one of the volumes of the “ Heroes of the 
Nations” series. Such books are not addressed to 
scholars, but to the large class of persons of education who, 
while knowing nothing of the far past at first hand, bave 
a serious desire to comprehend some of the main results of 
modern scholarsbip. A want of this kind ought to be 
supplied. Though we ourselves have but little trust in 
these royal roads to learning, we concede that it is far 
better that readers should gain impressions as to Cesar, 
the republic, and the empire from Mr. Fowler than from 
some of his predecessors in the same line of exposition. 
Ceesar’s fate among the heroes of the world bas been a 
strange one. In times immediately succeeding his own 
his memory was reverenced, as much as the men of that 
day could reverence anything, When the Western 
empire had crumbled into ruin, and been once more 
restored by Karl, the great Frank, Caesar's position in 
the minds of men was changed. They could not think 
of the Christian polity without an emperor at the head 
to rule in secular matters, as the Pope did in those 
things which related to the soul. Czesar was to them 
the founder of the empire. They had but confused ideas 
as to how the Roman state had grown up, and therefore 
not unnaturally attributed to him the slow work of the 
ages that had gone before. They knew that the empire 
had extended from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, from 
Scotland to the sand wastes of Libya ; they knew fur- 
ther—fervent Christians as they were, however far their 
conduct might fall short of Christian ideale—that Caesar 
had made the spread of the Christian Church possible. 


Thus it came about that Cesar stood before the minds of 
men as a sort of heathen precursor, Dante, who reflects 
as no other soul has ever done the beliefs, hopes, and 
aspirations of the Middle Ages, looked on the murderers 
of Ceesar as, with but one exception, which we need not 
ep the greatest offend rs that the world has seen. 
he condensed energy with which they are branded in 
his verse must live for ever, not only as supreme poetry, 
but as a gem-like picture of the thoughts of a thousand 
years, With the Renaiseance a change came, Scholars 
who saw no beauty anywhere but in the literatures of 
heathen Greece and Rome became republican in senti- 
ment, They knew little of what the Roman republic was 
like, but ignorance bas never been found to hinder the 
flights of imagination, Brutus and his following were 
drawn from the loatheome pit wherein they had wallowed 
for a millennium and set up as objects of intellectual wor- 
ship. Such nonsenee could not last for ever. It flashed 
forth again with lurid intensity during the French Revo- 
lution, when it became the fashion for men to change 
their baptismal names, and become known as Brutus, 
Harmodius, Aristogiton, and the like, The earnest desire 
of scholars during the last eighty years to rend the veil 
which has in great part hidden o!d Rome and its civiliza- 
tion from our eyes bas in many ways changed the 
pular views as to the great Julius, An enormous 
iterature now surrounds his name, for not only has his 
life been studied by men euch as Mommsen, who desired 
truth only, but thereshave been a host of people with 
political crotchets in their heads who have desired to 
read into Ceesar’s life lessons to fit the fancy of the hour. 
We need not stop to point out that such writings are 
very much worse than useless. Some of these wretched 
things have been the production of persons of ability, 
Their speculations have been read, and the result has 
been that their docile readers have a notion that the 
men of the days of Czsar speculated on political matters 
much after the fashion of modern political declaimers. 
Mr, Fowler's book is far too short. It is impossible to 
compress in one of the volumes of the “ Heroes of the 
Nations” the facts which are required to make the 
figure stand out as it deserves, We are sorry that 
he has attempted the impossible. But putting on one 
side the initial error, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the work is well done. Without much of that 
enthusiasm for knowledge which is so rare in these days, 
Mr. Fowler shows interest in the time of which he 
writes. He has evidently read up his authorities, and 
(what some of his predecessors in the same line have not 
thought it worth while to do), has mastered the geo- 
graphy of theempire. He has also—and this is no slight 
praise—avoided trying to draw political instruction from 
a career which is, in almost every one of its incidents, 
absolutely out of scale with anything in the present. 


Index Armorial to an Emblazoned MS. of the Surname 
of French, Franc, Francois, Frene, and others, both 
ritish and Foreign, By A. D. Weld French. (Boston, 
privately printed.) 
Tus is a labour of love which an American correspondent 
of ours has imposed upon himself, and which he is the 
firat to recognize as being necessarily a tentative work, 
for the fuller completeness of which he hopes to receive 
aseistance through our pages, We think we shall best 
aid Mr, French to the ultimate realization of his ideal 
by pointing out some features which might be amended 
in fature issues. In the first place, we are not sure that 
Mr. French sufficiently realizes that the name of French 
is precisely one of those from which the blood relation- 
ship of those who bear it in various lands cannot be 
on In the next place, we are not sure that he 
considered Mr, Eyton’s view of the meaning of 
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“ Francus” in Domesday, as we find it stated in his 
* Dorset Domesday,’ incidentally no doubt, as, ¢.g., p- 75, 
and therefore in a way likely to be overlooked by the 
ral reader, though, one would have thought, hardly 
y so special a reader as Mr. French, “ Francus” in 
Domesday Mr, Eyton takes to mean the “less than 
Baronial Normans,” ¢.¢., those who were free, but not 
noble. Again, at p. 142, op. cit., Eyton says, n. 6, “The 
territorial position of the Francus was as that of the 
Tainus; only one was French, the other English 
born,” The name Francigena, etymologically and his- 
torically alike, must be taken to mean a person born in 
France, or, when it had begun to crystallize, as it some- 
times did, into a sort of surname, one whose firet immi- 
t ancestor was born in France. Eyton throws some 
bt on this, however, in treating of the kindred 
epithet “ Hispaniensis,” pointing out, op. cit., p. 79, n. 2, 
at one of the Norman house of De Conches was styled 
“ De Hispania.” But this does not seem strictly equi- 
valent to “ Hispaniensis.” “ Francus” and “ Franci- 
gena” both, we believe, connote incomers at or before 
the Norman Conquest. ‘The ancestors of some of these 
may bave been Salian Franks, but were more probably 
Normans, and, if so, not Franks at all by blood, while 
the “ Flandrenses " are distinguished from the “ Franci- 
2," and have given rise to a different family name, 
wn to the present day. The arguments brought by Mr, 
French to bear upon the origin of the surname of French 
in Annandale, as tending to show that the first immigrants 
bearing that name came with the Bruces over the sea 
from their own previous home in the Cotentin, are inter- 
esting, and lend considerable colour to his theory. Mr. 
French should not make too much of the so-called Salic 
Law, which, after all, does not really illustrate his sub- 
ject. As applied, or rather, it would seem, misapplied 
to the question of succession to the throne of medizva 
France, it does not bear upon the origin of the name of 
French. And the Salians were not the only Franks 
known to history, though the Ripuarians, who, as Perry 
says (‘The Franks,’ 1857, p, 92), “were conscious of no 
inferiority to the Salian tribe,” have been practically ex- 
tinguished by their better-known cousins since the accept- 
ance of Clovis as king of the Ripuarians. The Cartulary of 
Lanercost, of which our late valued contributor the Rev. 
Mackenzie Walcott gavea “‘ Breviate” in Trans, R. S. L., 
Second Series, viii. (1866), gives some instances alike of 
“Le Fraunceys”’ and of the correlative ethnical name 
* Plandrensis,” under several forms. Neither of the two 
instances given by this Cartulary seems to find place in 
Mr. French's list under Cumberland, If we are right, 
he may like to note Geoffrey le Fraunceys, witness to an 
apparently undated charter of Thomas, son of Thomas, 
son of Reynburg, of lands in Leysingby (‘Brev. Cr. Lan.,’ 
xiv. 2), and Mag. John le Fraunceys, witness to a com- 
ition, A.D, 1252, between the canons of Lanercost and 
nald, son of Alan, for Torcrossoc and other lands. 
Mr. French does not appear to have noticed the early 
medizeval use of the form Frank in Cornwall as a sur- 
name of the Borlase family conjointly with Taillefer, 
and he may like to know of the use of France as a bap- 
tismal name in a French family of our acquaintance, 
where it probably comes from some continental branch 
of the surname so zealously and laboriously illustrated 
by Mr. French in bis ‘ Index Armorial,’ 


ee to English, By A, Bernon. (Hachette & 


Shall and Will, (Same author and publisher.) 

We have here two admirably serviceable school-books, 
of which the second may with gain be studied by the 
most advanced scholars. It is pisseent to hé&r that other 
volumes of the same kind are in preparation. 


Suortty after the death of Mr. William Blades, a 
writer in the City Press appealed to printers and those 
connected with the allied trades to secure for the City 
of London the deceased gentleman's unique and valuable 
library of works on the art of printing. The library con- 
sists of some two thousand six hun volumes, and 
there was every prospect of the collection being dispersed 
or sent abroad en bloc. The same writer now states, how- 
ever, that, owing to the promptitude of the governing 
body of the St. Bride’s Foundation, who have established 
a technical printing school, the option of purchasing the 
entire collection was obtained, and the price of the 
library, including one hundred framed prints of portraits 
of celebrated printers, was fixed at 975/. The Charit 
Commissioners have consented to a contribution of 4 
being made, and a committee has been formed to collect 
the balance. A separate room will be provided in the 
new building, and will be called “ The William Blades 
Library.” Amor g the subscribers to the fund are: The 
Corporation, Mr. Deputy Walter, Mr. E. L. Lawson, the 
Clothworkers’ Company, Messre. Blades, East & Blades, 
Mr, Alderman Treloar, Messrs. W. H, Smith & Sons, 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., Messrs, Clowes & Sons, Messrs. 
Spottiswoode & Co., the London Society of Compositors, 
and many well-known printing firms. The object is a 
worthy one, and we hope the balance will be speedily 
subscribed. 


Mr. Extiot Stock announces a volume entitled ‘ Four 
Biographical Sketches,’ by John Morgan. The memoirs 
are of Bishop Thirlwall, Sir Thomas Phillips, Q.C., Bishop 
Ollivant, and Griffith Jones. 


We hear with pleasure of the proposed formation of a 
Bibliographical Society. Those desirous to join should 
communicate with Mr. Talbot B, Reed, hon. sec. pro 
tem., 4, Farm Street, London, E.C. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wr cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Contributors will oblige by | proofs to Mr, 
Slate, Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

Atice (“ So long ”).—* So long” is a common form of 
salutation, equivalent to au revoir, See 6t* S. ii, 67, 194, 
496; iii. 18.—(‘‘ The Bible on the Continent.”) A German 
translation of the Bible appeared in 1477, an Italian in 
1471, one in Bohemian in 1488, and one in English in 
1535, The words of Jobn of Gaunt are thus justified. 

Corriaenpa.—P. 125, col, 2, 1. 6, for “Schermz” read 
Schmerz; |. 7, for “ schrein” read schreien ; p. 129, col. 1, 
1, 6, for “* Gloucester” read co. Gloucester, 


NOTIOB. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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